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THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM. 


OCTOBER, 1875. 


Art. L—Sources and Sketches of Cumberland Presbyterian 
History. 
THE RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCER, 1830, 1831, 1832. 


Turoveu the liberality of my venerated friend, Professor 
Beard, of Cumberland University, I am enjoying what is in- 
deed a rare treat, truly a feast on fat things, historically 
speaking: to-wit, no less than the free use of his invaluable 
files of the newspapers published under Cumberland Presby- 
terian auspices. Beginning at the earliest, I am compelled 
at once to rectify an error occurring on page 26 of my April 
article. There it is said that the first number of our first 
Church paper appeared December 16, 1830, being very nearly 
one year wide of the mark. I copied from a very full and 
interesting account of the periodicals of Nashville, twenty- 
five octavo pages, prepared by L. P. Williams, for his “ Nash- 
ville Directory, 1860-61.” Mr. W. states that his facts are 
drawn from the files and volumes in possession of the Ten- 
nessee Historical Society, and from other original sources. 
He seems to have been careful and accurate. Yet in this 
point he has certainly been misled. All historical compilers, 
writers, and workers, know how difficult it is to arrive at 
precisely exact facts'and dates; and hence have much charity 
for inadvertent and blameless errors, while they have none 
for wilful or lazy mistakes. Dr. Abel Stevens—good autho- 
rity—says : 
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“Historical students know that no literary labor is more 
onerous than the preparation of works like these. The pri- 
vate correspondence, the collection and combination of fugi- 
tive and fragmentary accounts, the collection of documents, 
the harmonization of conflicting statements, the grouping of 
events lacking often their most essential connecting links, 
the portraiture of characters, historically important but al- 
most totally obscured in undeserved oblivion, present embar- 
rassments which may well constrain the writer often to throw 
down his pen in despair.” 

I have now before me “ The Religious and Literary Intelli- 
gencer, edited by the President of Cumberland College, as- 
sisted by the faculty. Vol. I. A. Brock, Printer, Prince- 
ton, Ky. Saturday, March 27, 1880. No. 4.” The first 
number appeared at least three weeks earlier in February, 
or if there was a longer interval than a week between the 
first numbers, sometime in January. It is a sheet fourteen 
by twenty-one inches, and, printed in small pica type, four 
columns to the page. If not the pioneer religious newspaper 
in the Valley of the Mississippi, it is at least one among the 
very first efforts to excite and stimulate native talent to origi- 
nal exertion. 

The first heading is Lrrerary, and contains three extracts 
from H. F. Burder, a popular English divine of that day. 
Not quite a column. Next heading, Miscetiany, containing 
two columns, filled half by an article from The Western Lu- 
minary, the then leading journal of Kentucky, and speaking 
with all the authority of Lexington, which, by reason of 
Transylvania University, was the acknowledged Athens of 
the West. The title is “Remarks on Slavery. No. 1.” A 
very strong argument for emancipation and colonization. 
The other half by an article on “ Newspapers,” from the 
Long Island Star, which, as far back as the beginning of this 
century, was an influential and literary paper in Brooklyn. 
Under Curistianity we have a passage from President 
Wood’s Inaugural Address, one from Jenyns, one from the 
National Philanthropist, and six short passages; in all two and 
a half columns. Next, the Mryisters’ DepartMENt, one col- 
umn and a half, occupied by an ordination address; source 
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not stated. Lapres’ Department, half column, Maxims for 
Married Ladies. Yourus’ Department, Advice to the Young, 
and Life, one column. Then follow three closely printed 
columns of news of the day, under the date “ Princeton, Sat- 
urday, March 27, 1830.” On page four we have Poerrry filled 
from Cowper; and AgricuLTuRAL, by “On the Culture of 
Hemp,” from an Ohio Legislative report. Two columns of 
advertisements close the number. From these we copy as 
follows: 

“PROSPECTUS OF THE RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCER- 

At this season of general excitement in the religious world, 
and when Christians of other denominations, animated with 
a noble ardor and most laudable zeal, have enlisted the pow- 
erful engine of the press in the cause of the Redeemer, the 
Cumberland Presbyterians possess not a single paper to give 
an account of the revivals of religion amongst them, to de- 
fend the Church of Christ from the attacks of infidelity and 
heresy, or to co-operate with their Christian brethren in the 
general diffusion of moral illumination, by which the present 
age is so much distinguished. 

To remedy this deficiency, the President of Cumberland 
College submits to his brethren and the publie the present 
prospectus. His intention is, by the dissemination of reli- 
gious intelligence, to produce, as much as in him lies, the co- 
operation of that branch of the Church of Christ with which 
he is united, in this most important and most glorious enter- 
prise. Whilst his primary object is to promote religion and 
literature, yet the theory and practice of agriculture is re- 
commended to his notice, as well by intrinsic importance 
as by its forming a distinguishing feature of the institution 
with which he is connected. <A large portion of his labor 
will be directed to improve and disseminate the knowledge 
of this art. 

Commerce and manufactures sustain a relation to the wel- 
fare of our beloved country too important to be neglected. 
The reader, may, therefore expect to see them frequently 
noticed. 

A brief and comprehensive account of public affairs, with 
a summary of the news of the day, will be inserted. 
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To aid in defraying the necessary expenses of the estab- 
lishment, a moderate and reasonable portion of the paper 
(never to exceed one-fourth), will be open to advertisements. 

The public are assured that this paper shall be conducted 
in a spirit of liberality, candor, and charity. 

To prevent misapprehension, it may be well to mention 
that the net profits of the paper, after paying expenses, and a 
fair compensation for the labor of editing, will be applied to 
the benefit of Cumberland College.” 

The price of the paper was two dollars per annum, if paid 
within one month after the reception of the first number, or 
two dollars and fifty cents in six months, or three dollars at 
the end of the year. It was to be published weekly. 

From the analysis above of one number, it will be seen 
that the variety promised in the prospectus was kept 
up in fact; as it was, indeed, very fairly all the way 
through. The selections evince excellent taste, both as 
to matter and style. In turning’over the leaves, and hunting 
up original communications and editorials, it is exceedingly 
difficult to refrain from feasting upon the rich variety of mis- 
cellaneous religious matter which catches the eye, and is 
credited to well-known periodicals and authors. 

As the Religious and Literary Intelligencer was a pioneer in 
the field, so was its influence exerted among a pioneer people. 
At that time (census 1830) Tennessee contained six hundred and 
eighty-five thousand inhabitants; Kentucky six hundred and 
eighty-nine thousand; Illinois one hundred and fifty-eight 
thousand; Missouri one hundred and forty thousand; Missis- 
sippi one hundred and thirty-seven thousand; Alabama 
three hundred and nine thousand, and Arkansas Territory 
thirty thousand. Newspapers in that day were almost as 
rare in the country districts as books now are. Each number 
was more than read; it was studied. Wide and enduring 
was the fruit produced, not only by the original matter, but 
also by the selections, taken from the best religious and re- 
form journals published at that time. The periodicals most 
frequently quoted from were The New York Evangelist, The 
Southern Religious Telegraph, The Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal, The Philadelphian, and The New York Amulet. The first 
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mentioned was the most used. Thirty periodicals were used 
for extracts, besides many books and pamphlets. 

The principal contributors were over or under the follow- 
ing pseudonyms: Philalethes, An Observer, Mnason, Amen- 
ophis, Parakletus, Theophilus, An Old Cumberland, Philo- 
cles, Timothy, Adelphus, Philodemus, and Minimus. 

In Dr. Beard’s file are wanting, of Vol. I., Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 8,19; of Vol. IL, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 28, 52. <A glance 
shows that as initial and terminal, some of these are specially 
valuable. 

The promise given in the prospectus, to co-operate with 
Christian brethren in the general diffusion of moral illumina- 
tion, is very fully redeemed in the entire career of the paper. 
Itis outspoken for every good work, keeping fully abreast with 
the van-guard in Christian progress. In a single number, 
that for May 1, 1830, occurs as a communication, “An Ad- 
dress to the Ministers of the Gospel, in Caldwell and Living- 
ston Counties,” Kentucky, signed, R. A. Lapsley, D. Lowry, 
and P. B. McGoodwin, in behalf of the Centreville Bible 
Society. Also a terse, eloquent paper from “Sabbatismus,” 
exposing the slang and slander which grew out of the famous 
effort to prevent Sabbath mail-carrying. Also, as original 
matter, the First Annual Report of Christian‘County Tem- 
perance Society; and, selected, a notice of the Colonization 
Society. 

June 11, 1830, No. 14. The line after the title is changed, 
and reads, “Edited and published by David Lowry.” See 
April number of this quarterly, 1875, page 26. This num- 
ber contains the proceedings of the General Assembly. 

August 20, 1830. A line added to the title, “Devoted to 
Religion, Literature, Science, Agriculture, and General In- 
telligence.” 

September 17, 1830, has in full a sermon preached at 
Henderson, Kentucky, on the 4th Sabbath in August, 1830, 
for the benefit of the Sabbath School, by Rev. James Smith; 
Prov. xix. 2: “That the soul be without knowledge, it is not 
good.” A glorious text, admitting of great variety in its dis- 
cussion. On this occasion the preacher simply endeavored to 
show the importance of religious instruction, with an appli- 
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cation. The editor gives an earnest, ringing exhortation 
also. Though not the days of infancy in the Sunday-school 
work, yet it was still a period of small things. Wonderful, 
the progress in a generation ! 

September 24, 1830. “The Oaldwell County Colonization 
Society met at this place on the 20th inst. An appropriate 
address was delivered by Mr. G. A. Henry, attorney-at-law.”’ 
In this number the editor makes an elaborate and earnest 
appeal “to the preachers and members of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church,” showing that he has not been sus- 
tained by them as he had hoped. He has not been aided by 
their pens as he was entitled to expect. Especially is he dis- 
appointed in not receiving accounts of revivals. He hears of 
many which are not written up for his columns. His paper 
furnishes a means of making known and understood our sys- 
tem of theology, yet very little use has been made of it for 
this purpose. In the matter of its material support, the 
strength and influence of our religious body are far from 
being concentrated. 

December 2, 1830. Five columns and more are filled with 
“An address delivered at Winchester, Tennessee, before the 
Franklin County Temperance Society, on the 4th of July, 
1830, by Dr. M. L. Dixon, President of said Society.” The 
following is but too true of the Tennessee of to-day; “ Bible, 
Tract, Missionary and other societies have been established; 
their object, the happiness of man; and although they may 
have given rise to the plan of Temperance Societies, yet the 
latter is a great hand-maid that will give life, vigor, and 
energy to the former. Without amy especial data to govern 
me,.I hazard little in the assertion, that there is annually 
more expended unnecessarily for wines and spirits in this 
State, than the United States contribute in the same time to 
the American Bible and Tract Societies. Subdue intemper- 
ance throughout our land, yea, throughout the world, con- 
tribute a small part of the savings to the cause of humanity, 
and Bibles, tracts, and other profitable productions would 
circulate with a rapidity hitherto unparralleled. Destroy in- 
temperance, and many hours, now wasted by thousands of our 
race in idleness and debauchery, would be spent in searching 
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the Scriptures in the hope of eternal life, and aiding in send- 
ing them to the uttermost corners of the earth. 

I will call your attention to scenes you have often wit- 
nessed in this and other places. It is no uncommon thing, 
particularly on public days, to see crowds collected around 
the inebriating bowl, blaspheming and profaning the name 
of the Most High; quarrelling about they know not what; 
violence ensues, and cropped ears, black eyes, and bloody 
noses, if nothing worse, are the trophies of the combat 
father and son unable to recognize each other; brother un- 
known to brother; and when the temperature is a little 
lowered, they are unable to tell how it happened, or what it 
was about; glorious feast of intellectual enjoyment as the 
drunkard often considers his situation. 

The officers of the several courts of our country can bear 
ample testimony to the numerous indictments for murders, 
assaults and batteries, and offences that throng their dockets, 
that are purely the offspring of intemperance. And I will 
add that many civil suits find their way to the records of the 
court through the agency of the same diabolical vice.” 

December 16, 1830, has between two and three columns of 
“ An Extract of the Journal of the Rev. J. W. Ogden, Mis- 
sionary for Cumberland College, forwarded to the Treasurer 
of the Board of Trustees.” It is from Moulton, a village in 
North Alabama, dated October 30th, and shows much activity 
in preaching and attending camp-meetings, as well as in 
pushing his proper work. At that time the States south and 
west of Tennessee were a missionary field, and regarded by 
the people of Kentucky and Tennessee somewhat after the 
fashion in which the East looks upon the West. The reli- 
gious state of Alabama is thus summed up: “I have now 
had an opportunity of forming a tolerably correct opinion 
with regard to the intelligence and morality of the people in 
this State, and am constrained to change the opinion which I 
had formed from the report of others, who had visited this 
country, and given an account of the ignorance and vice that 
prevailed throughout the State. From the acquaintance 
which I have formed, I am of opinion there is as much intel- 
ligence and refinement of manners, in proportion to the num- 
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ber of inhabitants, as in any of the Western States; and al- 
though there are not as many chureh-going people, or as 
much visible morality, as in the Eastern States, yet I am of 
opinion that there is as much genuine piety, and as much of 
the life and power of religion, among those who profess it, as 
in any country through which I have travelled; particularly 
in North Alabama, where the people are blessed with a re- 
markably lucid and spiritual ministry, such. generally as 
would do credit to any country. But I am sorry to say that 
there are not so many able ministers of the New Testament 
in the South. Indeed, there are many that preach the gospel 
who are far below the people in point of intelligence and 
piety, and who bring a reproach upon the cause of Christ.” 
Here is a remarkable testimony to the power of the press: 
“The temperance cause has taken deep root in many parts of 
this State, and I am of opinion, from the information I have 
gathered through the State, that there is now less than one- 
half of the spirit used that was used two years ago. Many 
merchants have declined purchasing and retailing any, and 
some taverns do not keep it or suffer it to be used. I have 
rarely had any offered to me since I have been in the State. 
It appears to be growing out of use. I believe the many 
publications on the evils of intemperance have done the prin- 
cipal good, in bringing the people to reflect on the growing 
evil, as there are but very few Temperance Societies formed 
in this country.” 

December 28, 1830. A page and more is filled by an ad- 
dress delivered before the Temperance Society of Franklin- 
ville, New York, by Huntingdon Lyman. Total abstinence. 
Here is a passage which all candid medical men will endorse. 
“Here let us draw the line—entire abstinence. Along its 
course are found health, peace, security. No man while 
walking with it ever became a drunkard or hazarded his so- 
briety. All who part from it do it at their peril—many to 
their final destruction. It will avail nothing to tell me of 
one, or of two, or of an hundred, you may have known who 
ran the whole course of moderation, and finally came down 
to their graves in honor, and if you choose to run the same 
race, I will not undertake to diminish the consolation which 
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you may derive from the fact, that perhaps death will kindly 
interpose to prevent the natural consummation of your ca- 
reer, and take you away from the infamy of a sot.” Felix 
Robertson, the first white person born in Nashville (a son of 
James Robertson, illustrious as the founder of the Watauga 
and the Cumberland settlements, and thus of the great State 
of Tennessee), was also the first medical graduate from this 
State. For a long period he was at the head of the profes- 
sion in this region. He lived in the days of genuine, old- 
fashioned, unadulterated whiskey, in the midst of the hardy 
descendants of the pioneer settlers of this healthy country. 
Yet it was an oft-repeated maxim with him, that the moder- 
ate drinker, if he lived his days out, was sure to die a drunk- 
ard. Prof. L. P. Yandell, Sr., of Rutherford county, of 
Memphis, and so long of Louisville, Kentucky, has enjoyed 
unsurpassed opportunities for observation on this point, and 
is noted for those scientific habits of thought and culture, 
which prevent partiality and bias. Some two years since, 
on my repeating to him the view of Dr. Robertson, he en- 
dorsed it with emphasis. Wm. K. Bowling, M.D., who in 
Logan county, Kentucky, and in Nashville, Tennessee, has 
for forty years or more made this subject a study, and who, as ex- 
President of the American Medical Association, is a weighty 
witness, says that there is no surer road to destruction than 
the habitual, daily use of even a thimble-full of aleoholic liquor. 

“ An Observer” who has been the most faithful contributor 
as yet to its columns, in Hint Eight (same number), anticipates 
Judge R. C. Ewing on the subject of the untimely marriage 
of young preachers. “I am quite out of. patience with those 
young preachers’ marriages, and heartily sick of the multiplied 
ramors of the cireuit-riders’ courtships. I have been in the 
habit of tracing, causes to their effects, and joining antece- 
dents with their consequents. My experience and observa- 
tion have long since taught me to trace a young preacher’s 
degradation from high usefulness to utter barrenness through 
certain stages. I have known many a young preacher of the 
highest promise, who carried a torch of divine light in 
his hand, which seemed to shed a benign radiance on all 
within its influence. I have heard of his courtship and mar- 
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riage. I have seen him leave his circuit, retire to a farm, and 
engage in domestic pursuits. I have observed him neglect- 
ing his studies, losing the spirit of preaching, and falling 
from that high eminence which he once occupied. I have 
traced his progress from a state of mere unprofitableness, 
until he became almost a disgrace to the ministry, and an en- 
cumbrance to the Church. I have contrasted the past with 
the present and exclaimed: ‘How are the mighty fallen.’ ” 
John Adams, second President of the United States, strongly 
urges young lawyers not to encumber themselves with the 
burden of a family until they have fully mastered their re- 
condite profession, and have secured a start in the practice. 
A young woman worth having will then look at them. He 
attributes his own eminent success to having pursued this 
course. Doubtless he is correct, and his views, a simple mat- 
ter of human prudence, will apply alike to all callings. This 
we understand to be Judge Ewing’s position, and would that 
all our young licentiates and students gave heed to his hon- 
estly spoken advice. But in reading the above, and also 
similar passages in Bangs, Stevens, and other American 
Church historians, we cannot help thinking that too much 
blame is laid upon the poor preacher, and too little upon the 
rich people. The greatest curse that can be inflicted upon 
any nation, is a celibate class, whether a priesthood or a sol- 
diery; as witness mediaeval Europe or modern Germany. In 
Christ’s Church all alike are priests and kings; one body, 
diversity of gifts, and burdens to be mutually borne. 
Preachers are idle, because the rich members of the Church 
are asleep. In 1830, multitudes of Cumberland Presbyterians 
were getting rich, almost just because the sun rose and set, 
while their devoted ministers were toiling like heroes, mostly 
at their own cost. Then, now, in all the churches, a conse- 
crated laity is the grand desideratum. 

In same number, among extracts from letters to the editor, 
under revival intelligence, occurs the following from Rev. W. 
A. Scott, McLemoresville, Tennessee, Nov. 27, 1830: “I have 
just gotten round my circuit the first time since Presbytery, 
and found our friends enjoying good health, and the neces- 
sary blessings of this life. 
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The small-pox has raged for some time in the west of 
Carroll, and the adjoining part of Gibson county. About 
forty-five persons were the sufferers of this dreadful disease ; 
five of whom it carried to eternity, who now realize the im- 
portance of the world invisible to us. 

There have been some converts on this circuit since Pres- 
bytery, and in many places a deep concern is felt on the sub- 
ject of religion, and the good work is evidently gaining 
ground in many places. O that God would send a great 
and powerful work of vital religion round this circuit, 
throughout Hopewell Presbytery, and over the whole world! 

I have, since my arrival on my circuit, distributed a great 
many tracts from the American Tract Society, which are 
very thankfully received and very attentively read; and in- 
deed it would astonish you to see the great concern the gen- 
eral class of the people manifest in reading about the good 
work of religion in those tracts. In some places at which I 
have tried to preach, those who formerly would spend the 
whole evening in trifling cenversation, now sit contentedly 
and read those useful instructions, and spend their fleeting 
breath in some religious conversation, which I hope will 
prove useful to them in time and eternity. 

I have sold some of Rev. F. Ewing’s Lectures, and many 
are enquiring for our Confession of Faith. 

I have also awaked from that supineness in which I once 
lay, about the circulation of the Religious and Literary Intelli- 
gencer. I know those highly useful columns should let their 
light shine in every family. The importance and great use- 
fulness of these papers I have witnessed by experience and 
observation. Accordingly I have used my influence, and 
have procured six new subscribers, and still intend to use my 
influence in its promulgation, by procuring more. 

I have had comfortable times, and have, I trust, felt divine 
aid in preaching, and to all appearance God’s people have 
been comforted, and sinners made to tremble, while eternity 
appeared to their view.” 

In the following number the editor acknowledges three 
more subscribers from the same energetic and spiritually- 
minded cjrcuit-rider. The above letter gives a good idea ot 
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the work accomplished by our itinerants fifty years since. It 
also shows in germ those excellent qualities of head, heart, 
and hand, which have given its writer eminent position 
among the pastors of the Presbyterian Church in New 
Orleans, New York, and San Francisco. In all his subse- 
quent varied and useful life, he has ever gratefully acknowl- 
edged the ties thrown around him in early life, as member, 
itinerant, and pastor in the communion of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, which has re-paid manifold all its min- 
isterial indebtedness to the mother Church. 

December 80, 1830. An Observer contributes another in 
his series of “Hints.” Being on a great theme, and as a 
specimen of the editor’s contributors, it is here given entire: 

“Camp-meetings took their rise in the West. The fathers 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, in connection with 
some of the Methodists, were their projectors. The first 
camp-meetings were on Presbyterian ground, conducted and 
supported principally by Presbyterians. Their utility wasno 
sooner discovered, than the Methodist brethren adopted them 
with great success. At Red River church, in Logan county, 
was held the first camp-meeting, which, under God, produced 
the germ of a future Church—now denominated Cumberland 
Presbyterians. What persecutions followed! What afflic- 
tions the revivalists of those days were called on to endure! 
They were emphatically ‘the sect everywhere spoken 
against.” But God was with them and prospered them. 
Hundreds and thousands rejoiced in hope through their in- 
strumentality, insomuch that an intelligent though hardened 
infidel was heard to say: ‘know not what to make of these 
Cumberland Presbyterians ; they must be the best or the worst people 
in the world; they drive all before them; sinners cannot stand them 
for one sermon. At this rate they will take the world by storm! 

Camp-meetings have been conducted with abundant suc- 
cess for about thirty years. A description of one will suffice 
for a description of all. 

The people encamp on the ground on Friday. The 
preachers arrive on the same day. Sometimes they find the 
people equipped for the contest, ready to engage in the battle 
of the Lord against the mighty. But too often-they are 
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shocked at the luke-warmness and listlessness which seem to 
prevail. With what anguish of spirit do they cry unto the 
Lord for help. They lift up their voices like a trumpet— 
they preach—they pray—they exhort. It seems all in vain. 
Friday and Saturday pass away and no fruits appear. Sab- 
bath morning arrives. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
is in prospect. Tremblingly alive to the honor of God and 
his Church, agonizing with sorrow for the inevitable doom of 
the finally impenitent, the ministers exert their utmost 
strength, employ their highest efforts, and preach with more 
than human eloquence—a power not their own. There is no 
daubing with untempered mortar. It is nota time for vanity 
to show its fancied gifts. It is not a time to gratify the fasti- 
dious taste, or please the itching ear. Pointed, pungent, 
heart-searching preaching is such as the state of things now 
calls for. The church begins to awake; they that were at 
ease in Zion begin to feel the woeand wretchedness of their sit- 
uation. Conviction seizes them—they gird on their armor— 
they fight the good fight. Good God! had they been thus 
equipped at the beginning of the meeting, how much good 
might they have done? How many souls might have been 
benefited through their instrumentality? They enjoy a com- 
fortable communion. Jesus is there; his love is manifest; 
his grace is quickening—strengthening—refreshing. Zion 
puts on her strength, and Jerusalem her beautiful garments. 
The preachers can now direct their discourses to the uncon- 
verted. (Would to God they could have done this at the be- 
ginning of the meeting; but the lamentable state of the 
Church forbade it.) The health of the daughter of Zion is 
now*restored. ‘As soon as Zion travailed, she brought forth 
her children.’ Every member of the Church has a dear 
friend, relative, or neighbor, for whom his soul travails, and 
an anxiety is felt for sinners as universal as it is ardent. Si- 
nai’s thunder rolls in awful peals—a violated law reverberates 
through the sinner’s ears—hell flashes before his conscience— 
the storm of divine vengeance seems ready to burst upon 
him. He falls! he cries for merey! The slain of the Lord 
aremany. They are encircled by a praying band. What 
solicitude is manifested for the poor mourners. The physi- 
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cian, by long practice, acquires skill. The Cumberland Pres- 
byterians are skillful in directing mourners. They know the 
wound must be probed deep, in order to effect a radical cure. 

On Tuesday morning it is found that a goodly number 
have set to their seal that God is true, and faithful to forgive 
the truly penitent. Hundreds, perhaps, have been more or 
less awakened, many of whom have distinguished themselves 
as mourners. 

The hour of parting arrives. It isa solemn time. It is 
trying to many hearts. The preachers all take their leave. 
They are like sheep without a shepherd. ‘Where the car- 
case is, the eagles will be gathered together.’ One comes 
and cries ‘much water;’ another argues the ‘possibility of 
falling ;’ another attempts to prove ‘eternal decrees.’ Reli- 
gion appears to the newly awakened sinner a kind of Babel ; 
and amidst this confusion of tongues he is bewildered. He 
knows not what to believe; he becomes discouraged. Then 
come the Deist and the devil and tell him the Bible is all a 
fable, and religion alla farce. It is a hundred chances to 
one that he will sin away his day of grace, and finally be 
lost. 

This is certainly bad policy. Cannot a few, or at least one, 
of the preachers remain to instruct and guide the people? 
Mr. Editor, you will answer: the field is large, and the labor 
of preachers is required at other meetings. This only proves 
that the field is too large for successful operations, with the 
present number of laborers. Would it not be better to culti- 
vate a small field well, than a large one imperfectly ?” 

January 13, 1831, contains “An Address delivered before 
the Princeton Temperance Society, on Christmas-day, by 
Mr. T. C. Anderson.” Two and a half columns. The 
speaker shows: 1. That ardent spirits cannot be included 
among the aliments proper for man. 2. That ardent spirits 
are deleterious to the body, destructive to the mind, and de- 
trimental to enjoyment. He makes his points with scientific 
strength and rhetorical power, and closes with an appeal, 
which, by reason of the sadly slow progress of this great re- 
form, is as appropriate and soul-stirring, if not more so, than 
when it was spoken : 
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“T now call upon the friends of our holy religion to awake 
and to your post. First, cleanse your own skirts, and then 
appoint a purification for the people. Let temperance socie- 
ties be formed in every village and neighborhood. I call 
upon the patriot to interpose and save his sinking country. 
Tell me not the plan proposed is anti-republican. - It is our 
peculiarly exalted privilege to sacrifice private gratification for 
public good. And if you are an opposer in the present case, 
you are either a friend to your bottle, or an enemy to God 
and man. I call apon the philanthropist to come forward 
and rescue his fellow-man from worse than purgatorial tor- 
ments. I invoke all who have anything that is lovely, to 
exert their utmost to do away this iniquity. Do you wish 
your names transmitted to posterity as the benefactors of 
man? Come, and enroll them here; for, in the lapse of time, 
when ardents spirits shall have been confined to the apothe- 
cary’s board, associated with their fit companions, calomel 
and arsenic, and your youthful posterity shall learn, with as- 
tonishment, that his infatuated ancestors once deemed them 
an article of daily use and luxury, and shall, with eagerness, 
search for the causes which have led to so happy a change, 
there by the light of history, casting the eye through the 
vista of time, he shall observe, amid the gross darkness that 
envelopes the land, the torch of truth lighted up at Prince- 
ton. Dim, indeed, at first, but burning with a steady flame, 
and daily increasing in splendor. Others coming, kindle at 
this flame, and go forth to dissipate the gloom. Light in- 
creases and darkness recedes, until the whole land is illumi- 
nated. Then shall be revealed high on the temple of fame, 
in characters of perennial gold, the names here enrolled! 
Who would not embark ina cause so noble? But now is 
the day and now is the hour. On this day (which should be 
religiously devoted to our Redeemer), the devil and the drunk- 
ard have long kept jubilee together. Let us from this hour 
consecrate it sacred to the cause of temperance. Heaven 
may smile propitiously on the deed, and we may yet live to see 
the spectacle of universal temperance in the rising genera- 
tions.” 

Thus, with the generous enthusiasm and hopeful spirit of 
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youth did Mr. A. enter upon a long career of useful labor as 
preacher, writer, and educator. 

The Sunday Morning of January, 1875, has an article upon 
Colonization as the hope of Africa, which shows that in heart 
and mind he is still the same. Christianity, which is a foun- 
tain of noble inspirations for the young, also stimulates and 
animates the aged. Indeed the Christian has the secret of 
perpetual youth. With him hope never decays. 

July 28,1831. “A Camp-meeting Convert” laments that 
this useful institution is losing its hold upon the people, be- 
coming a means of extravagant display, and advocates reform, 
so that the practice of holding camp-meetings, as the most 
efficient means of advancing the cause of religion, may be 
continued to the best advantage. 

Mr. Lowry has generally oceupied his editorial pen upon 
practical topics, very seldom indeed with controversy. He is 
evidently a catholic worker, not the builder up of a denomi- 
nation. To-day he has as sharp a bit of controversy as we 
have yet met with. It is of interest as showing the then ex- 
istence of misconceptions, which have long since passed 
away. Ihave more than once thought inJooking through 
our recent Church literature, that the allusions to the perse- 
cutions, oppositions, and misrepresentations by which the 
first generation of Cumberland Presbyterian ministers were 
assailed, are a little exaggerated. A minute study of those 
old times shows that this is not the case. Very great autho- 
rities in the mother Church sometimes in the heat of contro- 
versy, sometimes inadvertently or through ignorance, threw 
out charges and insinuations which could not but injure. 
The controversialist did not hurt as much as the compara- 
tively innocent false witness. Allowances could be made for 
the statements of the former; and he was in the more 
immediate neighborhood of the parties impugned, and hence 
could be readily answered in the presence of those who list- 
ened to his animadversions. This was the case with Wilson, 
Bishop, Cleland, and Davidson, all men of power in the 
West. The latter were remote, and addressed an audience 
composed of thousands whom the defenders of our infant 
Church could never reach. The mischief would have been 
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without remedy but for their own fair-mindedness and mag- 
nanimity, which induced them to listen to the reproofs and 
rebukes of their comparatively humble, and, ‘at that time, 
truly remote critics, and to correct their own mistakes. 
Such were the celebrated doctors Ely and Miller. We copy 
the entire article, which, with much of this controversy, 
finally resulting in a fraternal Christian correspondence and 
interchange of delegates, illustrates the amenities of religious 
controversy, and not its bitterness. 
“REMARKS OF DR. ELY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 

‘The peculiarities of the Cumberland Presbyterians we re- 
gard as being either errors or weaknesses. It is a pleasure, 
however, to find that they are now supporting a college; are 
promoting knowledge among their ministers, have a religious 
newspaper, have a General Assembly, and inculcate enough 
of the gospel to save multitudes of souls. 

They will in twenty years learn, if they have not already 
many of them learned, that God sanctifies men through the 
truth, and not by noise; and that the intelligent, wise, and in- 
tentional providence of God extends to and overrules all 
events, even those which are the free, efficient, sinful acts of 
his disobedient offspring. 

Cumberlandism is worthy of reprobation; but multitudes of 
Cumberland Presbyterians are our dear brethren, who are 
serving God mainly and habitually, but not perfectly, in 
spirit and in truth. 

If any of our Presbyterian divines could impart to the 
Cumberland preachers a little of their knowledge, and receive 
in return a little of their zeal, bodily hardihood, and ability to 
endure trials, it would be a happy exchange.’ 

We regard the foregoing remarks as an attempt to throw 
an unqualified odium on a large and growing denomination 
of Christians, through whose instrumentality hundreds, yea, 
thousands, of precious souls in the West, have been con- 
verted and brought home to God. It is indeed strange that, 
after pouring so many lamentations over the deplorable con- 
dition of the Valley of the Mississippi, Dr. Ely would wish to 
bring into discredit a people whose labors have been so abund- 
antly blessed in these waste places of Zion. Were we to consult 
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our inclination in this case, we would tamely submit, and 
suffer his insinuation to pass unnoticed; for we commenced 
our editorial labors with a firm determination to direct our 
energies against the powers of darkness alone, and still wish 
to make this our high object. But when we reflect that but 
few of the readers of the Philadelphian have seen our Confes- 
sion of Faith, and that the above quotation would unavoida- 
bly make an unfavorable impression on many minds, we deem 
it our duty to request the Doctor to come out on tangible 
ground, and tell his readers what our peculiarities are, and 
wherein their error and weakness consist. The public can 
then have an opportunity of comparing and judging for 
themselves. Should he not think proper to do this, his in- 
sinuations, of course, will fall harmless at our feet. 

Dr. E. thinks ‘Cumberlandism worthy of reprobation;’ so 
thought the Kentucky Synod twenty years ago; but an in- 
quiring and free people would not pass sentence until they 
examined for themse!ves, many of whom have embraced our 
doctrines as being in strict accordance with the word of 
God. 

We are happy to inform the Doctor that Cumberland Pres- 
byterians never believed that noise possessed any sanctify- 
ing influence ; nevertheless, they have always contended that 
wuteries for mercy, from sinners under conviction, and prais- 
ing God aloud for converting grace, were not unfrequent con- 
comitants of revivals of religion. They have also learned 
that the intelligent, wise, and intentional providence of God, 
extends to and overrules all events; but they never expect to 
learn, till they get another Bible, that all events and actions 
are placed under an irresistible decree. The doctrine, that 
God decreed that man should sin, in order to display his 
goodness in saving some, and make known his justice in 
damning others, they deem alike repugnant to scripture, to 
reason, and to common sense. 

As it regards the interchange spoken of by the doctor, we 
have only to say, that so far as we know, Cumberland Pres- 
byterian preachers have no zeal to spare; and from the 
specimen we have had in the West of intellectual attainments 
of Presbyterian clergymen, we are certain that were they to 
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dispose of much of their knowledge, it would subject then 
to serious inconveniences. It is true, our preachers cannot 
boast of much of the wisdom of this world; yet, we rejoice 
that they possess enough to enable them to distinguish the 
pure doctrines of the gospel, as taught by Christ and his 
apostles, from the more modern dogmas of unconditional 
election and reprobation, whether they appear in the old garb 
of Calvinism, or in the late subtleties of Hopkinsianism.”’ 
August 4,1831. Under the head “ Revival Intelligence,” 
we find an “extract of a letter from Mr. B. Decherd, dated, 
Winchester, Tennessee, July 23, 1831.” It is of interest as a 
specimen of Cumberland Presbyterian revivals, and shows 
the doctrines, measures, and results of these precious sea- 
sons. “ Dear Brother.—I have thought it would cheer the 
hearts of God’s people to communicate for your useful paper 
what the Lord has done for us within the two months past. 
We have had an interesting and heart-cheering visitation 
from his divine presence. In April last, some buddings of a 
revival were discovered in the deep humiliation and prayer- 
ful spirit of some of God’s people here, and in awakening of 
several persons heretofore far from God. This was soon 
followed by the hopeful conversion of several of those first 
awakened, and by an increasing earnestness and activity on 
the part of Christians. Their prayers were answered, and 
their labors abundantly blessed, for a general seriousness was 
soon manifést in the countenances of the unconverted. 
Prayer-meetings became more frequent, to which all classes 
of our citizens flocked as if they expected some important 
result. Our minister, Mr. Copp, regularly attended these 
meetings, directing the order of the exercises, and making 
pungent, short, but impressive addresses—sometimes to thé 
Christian, showing how fruitless all mere human effort was 
to effect the conversion of a sinner—how wholly dependent 
we must be upon the divine agency—and how that agency 
might be enlisted. He also showed that the willingness of 
God to save, was evinced in the unparrelleled gift of his 
Son—in ordaining in the Church, means of grace—in the 
gracious strivings of his Spirit with man—in the express de- 
clarations of his word, that he was not willing that any 
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should perish, but that all should come to repentance—that 
the Chrisiian had power with God, who was willing to give 
his Spirit to them that asked him, by being faithful to his 
word—and that when Zion travailed she should bring forth 
children. 

Again, he would appeal to the sinner, showing him the 
purity, strictness, and spirituality of God’s law—how impos- 
sible for thesinner to keep it—how multiplied and aggravated 
had been his transgressions of it—how it cursed every one that 
continued not in all things written in it—how impossible to es- 
cape if they neglected the great salvation. Then pointing to 
the cross, he would portray the compassion of God, exhibited 
in the blood of the Redeemer—how free and full the pardon 
offered, and as though God did beseech them by him, he 
would pray the m in Christ's ste ad to be reconciled to God. 

As the result of these exercises, attended by the mighty 


vower of God, sinners were cut to the heart and in numbers 
] 


came up to the seats assigned for those desiring the prayers 
of God’s people. Conversion after conversion gladdened our 
hearts, and I trust and believe, conversions of such a charac- 
ter as angels rejoice over. The whole number now rejoicing 
in hope, is between thirty and forty, and, although there is 
less intensity of feeling now, we trust the good work is not 
done, but that a gracious God will carry it on, and oh, that he 
may, until Ji SUS shall See of the travail of his soul and bi satis- 
fied. Many of the members of the Church, as well as the 
minister, have been much engaged in personal conversations 
with the impenitent and the anxious, from which much good 
is believed to have resulted. In his public addresses to the 
awakened, Mr. Copp has uniformly told them, that no effort 
of theirs, short of faith in Christ, could avail in their salva- 
tion; that they must believe or be damned; that unbeliet 
was the most heinous of their sins, and doubly so now, they 
had been led to see their guilt and their danger, and were in- 
yited by so many moving considerations to accept of the sal- 
vation proposed in the Gospel.. They were assured, that 
while they continued in unbelief they continued in sin, and 
were exposed to the wrath of God; that now was the accepted 
time, and that to delay was at the peril of their souls. 
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I close this review-with thankful remembrance to God for 
his goodness to us. Indeed, he has done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad. This is about the fifth special season of 
grace we have enjoyed in six years. It is the Lord’s doing, 
and is marvelous in our eyes. Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but unto thy name give glory, for thy mercy and thy truth’s 
sake.” 

Immediately following is a communication from a “ Ten- 
nesseean,’ from which we learn that Tennessee still held 
many waste places in Zion, and still furnished ample oppor- 
tunity for missionary toil and self-denial. There is even, at 
this day, too much appropriateness in the sharp rebukes of 
“Tennesseean.” Our railway stations and our county courts 
are unmitigated nuisances in the way of furnishing oppor- 
tunities for lazy, lounging loafers. “The practice of loitering 
about the streets prevails in many small towns and villages. 
Young men are seen sitting, standing, or walking in the 
streets, especially on public days. They seem to be busied in 
gazing about them, apparently unconcerned. Others will be 
found sitting in some tavern, store, or shop, seemingly inter- 
ested in seeing all that passes. A few, ashamed to be seen 
lounging about in houses or in the streets, will put on the 
appearance of transacting business. With quick steps they 
will pass continually from one house to another, inventing 
some inquiries that may serve as a show of some business, at 
least. Now, were a person to go to each of those individuals 
of the several classes of loiterers referred to, and demand of 
them a direct and unequivocal answer to this question— 
what was your business in town to-day? I am inclined to 
think that he would, after hearing the reply be convinced 
that the business was to find business. The truth is, to use 
their own language, they had got out of business at home, 
and, of course, it was well enough to come out and see what 
is doing. I am really sorry for those young men. There 
condition is pitiable, nothing to do but be spectators of the 
movements of the busy crowd. A more frivolous and fool- 
ish excuse could not be framed. On Sundays, some few from 
the country and many of the citizens of the town or village 
form themselves into groups on the streets before some 
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door and read newspapers and talk politics all day, notwith- 
standing a most excellent sermon may be delivered within 
fifty yards of them. I would ask, in the name of common 
sense, what benefit do they derive from this course of con- 
duct? Let them answer. I cannot. Negroes and children 
imitate the example—assemble in the private streets and play 
and curse, swear, gamble, quarrel, fight, etc. Does any good 
result from this? Would it not be better for negroes, chil- 
dren, young men, and parents, all, to be at home engaged in 
reading and learning to read—giving and receiving good in- 
struction, at least, so much of the time as might not be de- 
voted to Sabbath-school and preaching? But, reflection will 
lead young men to see the impropriety of conforming to this 
custom. The object of this hint is merely to cause reflection 
and observation on this subject.” 

North Carolina and Virginia at the close of the 
last, and the beginning of this, century sent out 
missionaries to the then West Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. Afterwards, from these latter States, preachers 
went forth to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, the desti- 
tute and frontier Northwest. Now, thatthese four States are 
among the foremost in the Union for wealth, population and 
influence, it is difficult for us to realize how much interest 
was formerly manifested in their behalf by the region which 
they have so distanced in the race of empire. An insight 
into this page of religious history is furnished by the commu- 
nication next following in this number. 

“ Decatur, ILL., 
May 31,1831. { 

Brotuer Lowry.—About this time two years ago, in this 
part of the country, where I now reside, I preached a few 
times, and endeavored to collect materials for a church. I 
only got four members. In three or four months after, I re- 
moved to the place where I now reside. I collected, in all, 
about twelve or fifteen members more, in the fall. A very 
considerable immigration took place that fall, winter and 
spring; and, last April was a year ago, we organized a 
church of about thirty-five members. About the first of last 
September, we had a camp-meeting, but it was not successful ; 
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the expectations of the people were high, perhaps, too high. 
About that time our country was visited with an unusual 
scene of sickness, which almost defeated the meeting, yet the 
Lord was evidently present with the few that could attend. 
Only one minister got to the meeting. Since that time our 
church has increased to upwards of fifty communicants. 
Some few persons have professed religion, though very few: 
We have, at times, comfortable seasons to Christians, and 
frequently visible appearances of conviction. We have 
prayer-meeting every Sabbath when there is no preach- 
ing. 

There is nota preacher of any denomination residing in 
Macon county, except myself, a Methodist, and probably one 
Baptist preacher. The Methodist brethren have recently 
extended a circuit into this county. 

We have recently established a Bible and Tract Society, 
and contemplate a Sunday-school and Temperance Society 
shortly. Pecuniary embarrassments compel us at present to 
very limited exertions. 


Many Cumberland Presbyterians, and some of other de- 
nominations in this country, are literally without the word 
and ordinances altogether. I cannot express my feelings 
when I am solicited again and again, by word and by letter, 


for preaching when it is out of my power, and out of the 
power of the Presbytery to furnish a supply. Our county is 
increasing rapidly in population and industry, and to see so 
many careless, yet, if they had preaching, would attend, is 
enough to move the heart of a minister that ever felt the 
weight and worth of souls.” 

September 15, 1831. This number contains two columns 
under the head “Communications,” which we copy in full, as 
giving an insight into the rich spiritual life of the ministers 
of that day, and as showing that the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church was indeed a great home mission board. 

“Extract of a letter from the Rev. Robert Donnell, 
dated, 


LEAKSVILLE, N.C., ) 
August 1, 1831. ; 
Brotuer Lowry.—Brother Burrow and myself left Hunts- 
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ville 27th of June last; we preached in most of the towns, 
and in some country places, on our way to this State—but 
passed through so hastily that we had but little opportunity 
of learning the true situation of the country, or doing much 
to aid the cause of Zion. 
3ut since we have entered this State, North Carolina, we 

have found an open door to be useful, and have been received 
and heard with much Christian cordiality and good feeling ; 
and the field appears so large and white to harvest, and the 
eries of both saint and sinner, in some places so eloquent 
that we know not how to leave this country. At the request 
of many, most of whom were not members of any church, 
we appointed a camp-meeting, near the High Rock, Rocking- 
ham county, North Carolina, and had the privilege of minis- 
tering to a people who were willing to leave their comfort- 
able mansions and dwell in the solitary place, and sleep in 
the woods, but it rained from Saturday until Tuesday morn- 
ing. We had no meeting house, no log camps but one, and 
no shelter. Most of the people had to leave the ground on 
Sabbath, and we closed on Monday. We preached all the 
time we stayed in our little camp, many stood around in the 
rain, and sometimes the camp was surrounded with carriages 
filled with people. Many were serious, and one or two pro- 
fessed religion. The people have requested us to appoint 
another meeting, but we cannot say at present, whether we 
can comply with their request or not, but have agreed to stay 
a week longer than we intended, to be ata camp-meeting 
commencing next Friday about twelve miles from the High 
Rock, to be held by our old Presbyterian brethren, where 
both the preacher and the congregation appear to be awake to 
the interest of Zion, and active in the cause of God. We 
have had several two days’ meetings in Greensborough, Guil- 
ford county. A good work had commenced there some two 
or three weeks before. We had from forty to fifty or more 
mourners, some of whom professed religion, and the good 
work, we learn, still triumphs. We must, if the Lord will, 
leave this State this day week for Pennsylvania.” 

“Extract of a letter from the Rev. C. Weedin, 
dated, 
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Guaseow, Ky., 
September 3, 1831. 

Brotuer Lowry.—In my last I communicated the result of 
our first camp-meeting. Since, we have had a few meetings, 
an account of which I give you below. On Friday, the 12th 
ult., we commenced a four days’ sacramental meeting in Ed- 
monton, a small town in this county. And, though Chris- 
tians seemed fervently engaged, and preachers preached in the 
spirit from the commencement, nothing special was done un- 
til Sabbath, during the communion, which was an interest- 
ing one. Christians were much stirred up, and a goodly 
number of unbelievers distinguished themselves as mourners, 
yet there were no conversions until Monday evening. The 
cloud that seemed to hang over the congregation during 
meeting gave way, and copious showers of grace descended. 
God’s people were unusually impressed with the spirit of 
prayer, and the unconverted with a sense of their guilt, so 
that many were heard to cry, “what must I do to be saved ?”’ 
Notwithstanding there were a number deeply convicted, but 
eleven were converted from the love of sin to that of holiness, 
and the same number joined the church. Many of the 
wounded have since been healed. The meeting was held in a 
grove immediately in the vicinity of town, where we as- 
sembled every morning at sun-rising to hold prayer-meeting, 
as is usual at our camp-meetings, which was no doubt a great 
means in preparing the hearts of the people for the further 
duties of the day. 

The Friday following a camp-meeting commenced in 
Green county, twelve miles from Edmonton; and though 
this was a new camp-ground, and in a neighborhood of but 
few professors, and we much interrupted with rain, yet the 
Lord evidently was among the people. Monday was the best 
day of the meeting. There were fifteen made a profession of 
religion, and eleven joined the church. A number of mourn- 
ers were left on the ground, some of whom have since pro- 
fessed. 

The next Friday a camp-meeting commenced at Marrow- 
bone, Cumberland county. In this neighborhood there has 
been a gracious revival for twelve months past; and prospects 
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are equally as sanguine now as they have been at any period 
since the revival commenced. During the meeting we were 
blessed with pleasant weather, and had more ministerial aid 
than at the two first. Particularly we had old Bro, Harris, 
who, for upwards of twenty years, has never failed to take 
the field every season, and go forth with his brethren in a 
camp-meeting campaign; and has seldom, if ever, returned 
without bearing the good news of signal victories being won 
on the Lord’s side. He yet goes forth to the contest with all 
the ardor of youth, having the utmost confidence in the Gen- 
eral under whom he has gained so many victories. The 
meeting was attended with special outpouring of the Spirit. 
The communion on Sabbath was unusually solemn, and truly 
interesting. The number of mourners at different times was 
not particularly known. On Monday evening, I think there 
were at least one hundred at the same time prostrated at a 
throne of mercy, many of whom, as on the day of Pentecost, 
cried for direction from heaven, what they should do to be 
saved. Some there were, who disapproved of the practice of 
sO many sinners at the same time crying vocally for mercy, 
and their pious friends endeavoring individually to direct 
them how to come to the Saviour that they might be saved. 
I thought if those objections had been present on the day of 
Pentecost, they would have joined with others in saying, 
confusion, disorder, etc., or had they been present when the 
Saviour triumphantly rode into Jerusalem, they would have 
joined with the Jews in opposition to the united hosannas of 
the disciples. One thing I observed at the time when there 
were the most sinners praying, and Christians most engaged 
in directing them to Christ, there were the most per- 
sons converted, whose conduct at the time, and since, has 
given the most satisfactory evidence of their conversions 
being genuine. As well as could be ascertained, there were 
forty-one professed religion, and eighteen joined the Church 
during the meeting. A number left the ground apparently 
determined never to give ease to their souls until they ob- 
tained the pardon of their sins. There is a prospect of the 
Lord raising up several young men out of these revivals to 
take Zion by the hand and assist in leading her through the 
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wilderness. May the Lord send men of his ow 
choosing !” 

“Extract of a letter from the Rev. J. 8. Guthrie, dated, 

Enyton, ALA., | 
Aug. 30, 18381. f 

Brotuer Lowry.—We have recently held two camp- 
meetings on my circuit: one at Lebanon meeting-house, in 
Tuskaloosa county; the other at Enon, near this place. The 
contrast between them was considerable, only at both the 
weather was very unfavorable. At the first the congregation 
was quite small, mourners few, and no conversions, though 
some Christians felt the comforts of religion, and, towards 
the close, were deeply concerned for sinners. At this time 
the cries of sinners for mercy became more earnest, but now 
all the able and efficient ministers had become discouraged 
and gone home, so that the work was retarded. Alas, that 
men are so prone to look at the dark side of things, and 
yield to discouragement without cause, forgetting that the 
Lord does not ‘despise the day of small things.’ 

At the second, the congregation was large, and the feelings 
of the people much interested. There had for some months 
been a little excitement in our town and the vicinity, and 
several young persons in the school of Bro. McPherson had 
professed religion. This, together with the salutary influ- 
ence which our Temperance Society and Sabbath-schools are 
exerting, had produced a visible reformation, and measurably 
prepared the way for the camp-meeting. The preachers and 
several of the students entered into the work with spirit; 
the excitement gradually increased; the work became gen- 
eral, and powerful, and went on easy. Monday was a sol- 
emn day to many sinners, and Monday night was equally 
joyful to a great number of believers. On Tuesday morning 
it was ascertained that nineteen precious souls had escaped 
the ‘snare of the fowler,’ and many more had become awfully 
alarmed at their danger, but the preachers and all the effi- 
cient members were so much fatigued that we could hold out 
no longer.” 

“Extract of, a letter from the Rev. Thos. Calhoon, 
dated, 
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Wison County, Tenn., | 

Sept. 6, 1831. j 
BrotHer Lowry.—I have attended four camp-meetings this 
season, and expect to be at one every Sabbath until Novem- 
ber. Twenty have been about the average number of pro- 
fessions at our meetings. I was under the necessity of leav- 
ing the last meeting (at Moriah) on Monday morning, which 
is a practice I very much disapprove. Preachers, unless 
compelled away, should always remain at camp-meetings until 
they close. When I left the meeting, it was said eighteen 
or twenty had professed faith in Christ, and the excite- 
ment far exceeded anything we have witnessed this season. 
The aged and young were bowing. We have long since 
learned, from observation, experience, and the Word of God, 
that noise will not convert souls, nor do we believe there is a 
professor of religion in the vast rangé of the Mississippi 
Valley that believes this; yet there was much noise among 
the people: some were crying in the bitterness of their souls, 
“what shall we do to be saved ?” and refused to be.comforted 
without some Scriptural evidence of the forgiveness of sin. 
God’s people were engaged in fervent prayer for those mourn- 
ers, and sometimes broke forth in acclamations of praise for 
delivering grace. O this was the most pleasing sight mine 
eyes ever beheld! May God increase the excitement among 

the people, noise or no noise.” 

“Extract of a letter from the Rev. John Barnett, dated, 

PLEASANT Retreat, CALDWELL Co., Ky., | 

September 8, 1831. j 
BrotaerR Lowry.—Our camp-meeting at Piney has just 
closed. Near forty persons made a creditable profession ot re- 
ligion. About twenty passed the session on Sabbath morn- 
ing, ten of whom received baptism at the public altar. The 
number of conversions were but few in comparison with the 
vast multitude engaged in seeking religion. On Monday 
night upwards of a hundred and twenty persons distin- 
guished themselves as mourners before the stand. There 
have been more than twenty camp-meetings at that place, 
most of which I have attended, as I have had the over-sight 
of that Church for most of that time, and I am well assured, 
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everything considered, that this meeting has been excelled by 
but few in this.country. The friends of Zion were generally 
encouraged in their work and labor of love. Many poor 
sinners in Salem and surrounding country, are anxiously in- 
quiring what must we do to be saved. I pray God to increase 
and carry on his own work, until he shall be proclaimed 
king of nations as he is now king of saints. In this old and 
flourishing congregation there is now a large and prosperous 
Sunday-school in successful operation, and a Temperance 
Society of considerable size, which are exerting an impor- 
tant influence on the surrounding country.” 

“Extract of a letter to the editor, dated, 

GALLATIN County, ILL., | 
September 20,1831. | 

Mr. Epitor.—Our camp-meeting near Golconda, com- 
menced on the fourth day of this month, which we attended 
under considerable discouragements. After it was published 
the Méthodist brethren appointed another within about two 
miles distant. Wehad no opportunity of putting ours off. 
When we arrived on the ground we found a much larger 
congregation than we expected. The people expressed great 
sorrow that things had taken place as they had. Nearly 
jhalf the religious people that attended were Methodists, who 
were faithful soldiers in the army of the Lord during the 
meeting. Preachers and people seemed to regard the glory 
of God and the good of souls in all their efforts. Much 
time was employed in prayer. Sermons were generally short 
and applicable. The people were well behaved, evident 
marks of deep awakening often appeared in the congrega- 
tion. Between twelve and fifteen professed religion, and 
about the same number joined the Church. O that the great 
Lord of the harvest may call and send some of those young 
men, who have professed his holy name at this meeting, to 
labor in his vineyard, for the harvest is great, but the labor- 
ers truly are few in the bounds of this Presbytery.” 

February 9, 1832. In the heading, the line after the title 
disappears, as also A. Brock, Printer; a good one he has been, 
but few typographical errors marring his work. Le con- 
tinued as printer, however. 
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“Extract of a letter from Rev. John Beard, dated, 

Davipson County, TENN. | 

January 6, 1832. { 
On the second Saturday and Sabbath in November last, we 
had a two days’ meeting at Suggs’ Creek meeting house. 
General seriousness prevailed, many sinners were under con- 
viction, and three persons made a profession of religion, 
one of whom was a teacherin the Sabbath-school in that 
place. I then.appointed a three days’ meeting, commencing 
on the 24th of December. The meeting was well attended 
by the people; the preaching plain and powerful, the com- 
munion quite interesting, and on Christmas night one of our 
Sunday-school scholars professed religion. I preached again 
at that place on Monday, January 2, at night. There were 
about a dozen mourners, and two more scholars of the Sab- 


bath-school professed religion. 
I have been engaged in the employment of the American 
Sunday-school Union, about seven weeks, and have formed 


nine schools and visited several others, the most of which are 
in populous neighborhoods, and I do hope they will do much 
good in qualifying the rising youth for future usefulness and 
happiness.” 

February 18, 1832. “Extract of a letter from the Rev. B., 
H. Pierson, dated, 

JACKSON, TENNESSEE, ) 
December 16, 1831. { 

Brotuer Lowry.—I have just returned to this place, from a 
mission tothe south part of Arkansas Territory, where I 
spent the summer riding and preaching. We have had a 
most interesting season. I was detained in that country 
more than two months later than was anticipated, in conse- 
quence of a revival that commenced shortly after I went 
there. 

The religious prospects when I left that country were more 
flattering than they had been at any time during my stay. 
Persons of every description, the aged not excepted, shared 
in the happy results of the revival. Three made creditable 
profession of religion at one meeting, the youngest of whom 
was, probably, between fifty and sixty years of age, an evi- 
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dence of God’s willingness to save returning prodigals, even 
at the eleventh hour of their lives.” 

“Extract of a letter from the Rev. F. M. Braly, dated, 

Otp Mrvgs, Mo., | 

December 27, 18351. { 
3RoTHER Lowry.—Since I wrote to you I attended two 
camp-meetings,* at which several persons professed religion. 
We had a very interesting meeting during the session of our 
Presbytery. It was held near Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis 
county, where no church had ever been formed by any de- 
nomination. During the meeting there was much excite- 
ment produced, and two professed religion. Bro. R. Ren- 
ick, who lives in the neighborhood, has formed a respectable 

church, composed principally of young converts.” 
COST OF A WEEKLY IN THOSE DAYS. 

*“ To Subscribers.—The Rev. James Smith is now traveling 
through apart of Tennessee and Alabama, whom we have 
appointed agent to make collections for the Intelligencer. 
We hope our patrons will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity of making payment. In the mean time we do not 
wish our other agents to forget us; our establishment requires 
upwards of fifty dollars per week to keep it in motion.” 

May 3, 1832. “Extract of a letter from J. 8. Topp, Esq. 

LEBANON, TENN., ) 
April 13, 1832. { 

Dear Brotuer.—Revival intelligence is generally con- 
sidered by the friends of the Redeemer, the most interesting 
department of religious journals, and as I have not seen any 
account of the revival here, published in any newspaper de- 
voted to the good cause, I feel constrained by a sense of duty, 
mingled with pleasure, to communicate to you a brief sketch 
of what the Lord has done and is doing in this part of his 
moral vineyard, not doubting that it will be highly gratifying 
to you and our friends abroad. 

That which we regard as a great revival of religion in this 
section of country, may be considered to have originated at 
the Station camp-meeting, held near this place in September 
last by our Methodist brethren. If I mistake not, about 
seventy converts were numbered at that meeting. The ex- 
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traordinary intelligence of the conversion of many sinners 
in this and the adjoining counties, was circulating amongst 
us, and wasa subject of congratulation with the professing 
part of the community, and the interest and excitement, 
created by such pleasing news, continued up to the time of 
our Synodical meeting, held here in October last, when, as I 
feel authorized to say, a newimpetus was given the good 
cause. Ihave no doubt, that at the close of the Synod, we 
had good reason to believe that, not only much good had 
been done during its session, but that there were flattering 
prospects here that we should be much more abundantly 
blessed with the presence and power of the Lord in the sal- 
vation of precious immortal souls. 

Yes, truly, the Almighty has been gracious to this village. 
The work of grace has been going on since the commence- 
ment of that Synodical meeting, and is still progressing with 
a good degree of success both With the Cumberland Presby- 
terians and Methodists. 

The Cumberlands number about fifty members in their 
church in this place, and the Methodists probably about sev- 
enty. I would suppose that the number that have made pro- 
fession of religion, since the Synodical meeting commenced, 
may now be safely estimated at about fifty. Many are deeply 
concerned about the salvation of their souls, and they are not 
ashamed to manifest it before the world on all proper occa- 
sions, and, although many are still halting between two opin- 
ions, yet I can safely say, that religion. and virtue are ad- 
vancing and gaining ground among the enlightened and in- 
telligent class of our citizens. 

The temperance and the Sunday-school causes are also 
prospering, and the Bible societies in this county have nearly, 
if not entirely, supplied all that are destitute, with the Scrip- 
tures. 

We have had a very interesting time at our Lebanon Pres- 
bytery, held last month at Salem in Smith county. The Rev. 
James Smith, of Henderson, Kentucky, was at the Presby- 
tery, and we believe he was instrumental in the hands of 
God, in doing much good to the awakening of sinners there, 
as well as during his stay at this place. 
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It was resolved by Presbytery, that the Saturday before 
the second Sabbath in May next, be recommended to the 
Cumberland Presbyterian branch of the Church, to be ob- 
served as a day of fasting and prayer to the Lord to revive 
his work, and send more laborers into his vineyard.” 

May 10, 1832. “Extract of a letter from the Rev. Andrew 
Buchanan, dated, 

Wasuineton County, A. T., 
March 14, 1832. \ 

Brotuer Lowry.—The Spring session of the Arkansas 
Presbytery closed on last Friday evening after a session of 
four days. The meeting was characterized by the brotherly 
feeling which prevailed among the members. Although no 
other effect apparently attended the word preached, than that 
of undivided attention, I indulge the hope that fruit will yet 
be gathered from these labors. 

We set apart one minister to the whole work, and received 
two candidates. 

The various reports made to Presbytery concurred 
in describing the destitution of ministerial labor; at 
least one-half the Territory is almost entirely without the 
preached gospel, and the Presbytery found itself unable to 
meet the urgent demands for preaching, which were made by 
persons who came from a distance for that purpose. 

A good work has been progressing in the southern part 
of the Territory for several months, and there is no one to at- 
tend to it but Brother Black. 

A writer over the signature of Philip, stated that the good 
work in the Territory was promoted by the Methodists and 
the Cumberland Presbyterians. Since that time the Methodist 
brethren have sent out eight young men to carry on the 
work on their part. I ask, Are there no young men who will 
come and assist us in this destitute region? There seems to 
be a call for preaching from our denomination in the east. 
I hope that call can be attended to and yet some laborers sent 
to the West. 

This year I am engaged to ride a circuit one hundred 
and fifty miles in length, and one hundred in breadth, which 
will scatter the seed very much. Eight weeks will be spent 
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in each tour. The poverty and scattered situation of the settle- 
ments, and the present state of the Presbytery, leave no room 
to doubt that hundreds of souls will perish here unless some- 
thing, in the providence of God, is effected through the Church.” 

This closes our extracts from the Religious and Literary 
Intelligencer. We have omitted very interesting letters from 
Pennsylvania because they are, for the most part, copied, by 
Lowry for his Life of Robert Donnell, or by Milton Bird in 
his Memoir of Alexander Chapman. The mission sent by 
the General Assembly into Western Pennsylvania, and the 
subsequent founding of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
in that region, are certainly a most remarkable and interesting 
chapter in our denominational history. It has not been and 
is not likely to be overlooked. 

As showing what manner of men they were, a few meagre 
and isolated specimens of whose work is given above, we ap- 
pend the following brief sketches. The greater number of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian preachers were so busily en- 
gaged in the daily labor of providing for their households, 
and in their arduous Sabbath work as to have but little 
leisure, even if they had the inclination, to write communica- 
tions to their church paper. Notwithstanding that the edi- 
tor often calls upon his brethren for letters giving an account 
of their work and of the state of the churches, compara- 
tively few appear in his columns. 

ALEXANDER CHAPMAN 
was born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, January 1, 
1776. His father, James Chapman, was an officer 
of some prominence in the revolutionary war, and at 
its close, moved to Prince Edward county, Virginia. In 
1797, he removed to Tennessee, and settled in what is now 
Sumner county. He seems to have been a member and 
ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church. Alexander was a 
subject of the great revival, and, in 1800, joined the Shiloh 
congregation, of which the Rev. William Hodge, was pastor. 
He retained his membership here until he removed to Ken- 
tucky, which occurred in 1805. Soon after joining the 
church, he was put forward in religious services; he conducted 
prayer-meetings, and exercised his gifts in exhortation. “He 
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soon evinced such gifts, piety, and zeal, as gave the friends 
of the revival hopes of his being useful. In such labors he em- 
ployed himself, with much agitation of mind and many mis- 
givings in relation to the work of the ministry, until the fall 
meeting of the Old Cumberland Presbytery in 1805. At this 
meeting he was received as a candidate for the ministry. 
The meeting was held at the Red River meeting-house in the 
month of September. He was licensed at the meeting of 
the new Cumberland Presbytery, at the Big Spring, in 
Wilson county, Tennessee, in March, 1811, and ordained 
at an intermediate meeting of the Presbytery in Febru- 
ary, 1813, at Mt. Moriah meeting-house in Logan county, 
Kentucky. The 22nd of October, 1805, Mr. Chapman was 
married to Miss Ann Dixon Carson, of what is now Butler 
eounty, Kentucky. Ii the same year he settled in the neigh- 
borhood of his father-in-law, Thomas Carson. His settle- 
ment here placed him in connection with Little Muddy con- 
gregation. This continued to be his home as long as he 
lived. In the division of the Cumberland Presbytery into 
three Presbyteries, with a view to the formation of Cumber- 
land Synod, he became a2 member of Logan Presbytery. 
Within the limits of that Presbytery the chiet work of his 
life was performed. The territory of the Presbytery, how- 
ever, extended into the great and almost limitless Northwest, 
and into that country he made frequent missionary tours. 

In answer to a call from some ministers and congregations 
in Western Pennsylvania, the General Assembly sent, in the 
summer of 1831, Robert Donnell, Reuben Burrow, A. Chap- 
man, A. M. Bryan and John Morgan, missionaries into that 
eountry. It will be observed that Mr. Chapman was now 
fifty-five years of age. Still, in the heat of summer he per- 
forms the long journey on horseback, through upper Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and Western Virginia. He labored in Pennsy]- 
vania in connection with the other missionaries about two 
months, when he returned to Kentucky. In October of 1831, 
the Green River Synod constituted the Pennsylvania Presby- 
tery. Asa matter of convenience, Mr. Chapman was tempo- 
rarily attached to the new Presbytery. This arrangement 
took him again to Pennsylvania in the spring of 1832. He 
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attended the first meeting of the Pennsylvania Presbytery, 
and remained and labored in the country for several weeks. 
His connection with this Presbytery continued about two 
years. Notwithstanding the distance, he attended the most 
of its meetings. No man in the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church lived a more active and useful life than Alexander 
Chapman. His real ministerial life commenced in 18065. 
For nearly thirty years was he connected with the struggles 
of the early history of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
His name is a household word in what was once called the 
Green River and Cumberland countries, and with the old 
people no name connected with the Church militant brings 
up more pleasant and hallowed recollections. He was the 
compeer, and on almost all extraordinary occasions the fel- 
low laborer of Rev. William Harris. They were finely 
adapted to co-operation; in a striking sense, complements of 
one another. On the 15th day of September, 1834, the useful 
life of this good man came toa close.” (See Beard’s Sketches: 
Second Series.) 


WILLIAM HARRIS 


was born in 1772. His father was a revolutionary veteran 
and a member of the Presbyterian Church. During the re- 
vival of 1800, Mr. Harris resided in that portion of Kentucky 
in which the revival commenced. [le was converted and be- 
came an exhorter. He was received as a candidate for the 
ministry at the first regular meeting of the Cumberland 
Presbytery, at the Ridge meeting-house in March of 1810. 
Mr. Harris when he became a candidate for the ministry, 
was poor; his education was limited; in addition, he had 
the charge of a considerable family. His efforts for the cul- 
tivation of his mind were very great, and afford ample proof 
of what vigorous and persevering application may accom- 
plish under the most appalling discouragements. When at 
work on his farm, he carried a book in his pocket, and em- 
ployed the moments of respite from labor in study. Fre- 
quently after a hard day’s work, he would ride several miles 
to recite to a gentleman in his neighborhood. His pro- 
ficiency and success in mental improvement may be inferred 
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from the fact that, after entering the ministry, he was fre- 
quently asked at what college he obtained his education. 

Mr. Harris was as incessant in his labors, after entering 
upon them, as he was in preparing for them. No ordinary 
weather was allowed to prevent him from attending his ap- 
pointments for preaching. When friends expostulated with 
him upon the necessity of care of himself, and remonstrated 
against what they considered his imprudence in exposing 
himself to all sorts of weather, his reply was, “I have noth- 
ing to do with the weather.” He preached to Marrowbone 
congregation, in Cumberland county, seventy-five miles from 
his home, once a month, for twenty years, and it is not re- 
membered that he ever missed but one appointment in all 
that time on account of bad weather. The trip on that oc- 
casion would have called him out on the cold Friday, and he 
very wisely shrank from it. Itis worthy of mention, too, 
that he rode on horse-back, crossed creeks and rivers which 
were mainly unbridged, and received for his labors, upon an 
average, about seventy-five dollars a year. Still he collected 
and kept together a congregation from which several others 
afterward sprung up as off-shoots from this common stock. 
The old congregation in Cumberland county, is said now to 
be represented in many of the congregations of the North 
and West. And whenever such representatives are found, 
the name of the earnest old preacher is a household word. 

Nearly one-fourth of every year of his life, from the com- 
mencement of his ministry, was literally spent encamped in 
the woods, at camp-meetings. In 1817, the Green River 
Bible Society was organized. He was its President. The 
American Bible Society, to which it was auxiliary, was in 
the second year of its existence. He was also one of the first 
to engage in the distribution of tracts in the section of coun- 
try in which he lived. In 1819 and 1820, he was active as 
traveling agent for the Russelville and Green River Female 
Missionary Societies, which did a great work in evangelizing 
the North and West. In the winter of 1820, he was sent as a 
missionary to Indiana. He died on the 8th of July, 1845. 
He raised a large family, and lived to see his seed to the 
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fourth generation. Five of his sons became ministers of the 
Gospel. (See Beard: Second Series.) 

JOHN BEARD 
was born December 25, 1800, in Sumner county, Tennessee. 
His parents were members of the Presbyterian Church, and 
trained their family with great care. On the 20th of Au- 
gust, 1820, he professed religion at a Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian camp-meeting, at Stoner’s Creek, in Wilson County, and 
connected himself with the Dry Fork congregation in Feb- 
ruary, 1821. On April 1, of the same year, he was received 
as a candidate for the ministry by the Nashville Presbytery. 
He was licensed on the 3rd day of April, 1823, and ordained 
on the 6th of April, 1826, by said Presbytery. While a can- 
didate he was some time under the instruction of the Rev. 
John R. Bain, in Gallatin, a pious and well qualified teacher 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

In 1827, by appointment of Cumberland Synod, he visited the 
Charity Hall institution in the Chickasaw Nation of Indians. 
On his return, he married Miss Margaret 8. Cloyd, daughter 
of the Rev. Ezekiel Cloyd, of Wilson county, Tennessee. 
Soon after his marriage, he settled at Sugg’s Creek, and took 
charge of that and of Stoner’s Creek congregations. In the 
fall of 1832, he settled in the Stoner’s Creek neighborhood, 
still ministering to the same two congregations, until the 
spring of 1848, when he removed to Illinois. The want of 
adequate support, and the demands of a growing family, sent 
him westward. During his nineteen years pastorate of the 
Sugg’s Creek congregation, many precious camp-meetings 
were held; a number of revivals occurred; hundreds of souls 
were converted, a goodly number of whom afterwards be- 
came able and useful ministers of the gospel. 

After one or two unimportant removals in Illinois, he set- 
tled at Cherry Grove, where he became a member of the 
Rushville Presbytery. Here he labored with his accustomed 
activity and zeal, until the spring of 1859, when he moved 
to Missouri, where he found a field of usefulness in the 
bounds of the Lexington Presbytery. Here he remained a 
year and a half, and, in the fall of 1860, removed to Kansas. 
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In this opening field he was a diligent laborer. He died 
August 15, 1866. He kept a record of fis work. He admin- 
istered two hundred and ninety-four infant baptisms; two 
hundred and eight adult baptisms; married one hundred and 
twenty-five couples; and preached three thousand seven hun- 
dred and nineteen sermons. (See Beard: Second Series.) 


THOMAS CALHOUN 


was born in Mechlenburg county, North Carolina, May 31, 
1782. His parents were members of the Presbyterian 
Church. In 1800, they moved to Haysboro, a small village 
a few miles above Nashville, Tennessee. In 1801, Thomas 
came up to Wilson county, and settled near Big Spring, 
where he also professed religion, at the meeting held in the 
autumn of that year. His education was limited, yet he felt 
called to preach. He was licensed as an exhorter in 1804, by 
Cumberland Presbytery. He was evidently ordained soon 
after the constitution of the Cumberland Presbytery as an 
independent organization in 1810. Onthe 16th of February, 
1809, Mr. Calhoun was married to Miss Mary R. Johnson. 
He settled near his father in the neighborhood of the Big 
Spring. In a short time, he built the house in which he lived 
till he died. 

In 1810, he became pastor of the Big Spring con- 
gregation, for one-third of histime. In 1819 he engaged to 
give Smyna congregation, in Jackson county, forty miles 
from his home, one-fourth of his time. At different times, he 
made extensive preaching tours. In 1813, he was on the com- 
mittee to frame a Confession of Faith for use of the Church. 
In 1829, he was Moderator of the General Assembly. He 
was was the first President of the Board of Missions in 1845. 
He died April 13, 1855. (See Beard: First Series.) 

FRANK M. BRALEY 
was the son of James and Ruth Braley, and was born in 
Rowan county, North Carolina, on the 19th day of July, 
1800. In 1808, his parents moved to the “Cumberland 
country,” and settled in Wilson county, in the bounds of the 
Big Spring congregation. He gave his heart to the Saviour 
in his eleventh year, and thence on down to old age demon- 
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strated in his own life the truth and power of the Christian 
religion. In 18l5i,with his tather, he moved to the then 
Territory of Missouri, and settled in the county ef Cape 
Girardeau. As there were no Cumberland Presbyterians 
there, he connected himself temporarily with the Methodist 
Church. In 1820, after having been impressed for some time 
that it was his duty to preach, he entered that famous school of 
the prophets, which was taught by Rev. R. D. Morrow and 
Rey. Finis Ewing, at New Lebanon Church. In the spring 
of 1821, he was licensed to preach, and sent to southeast Mis- 
souri. For the year, ending April, 1824, he had received as 
compensation for his laborious and faithful services, the sum 
of nine dollars and fifty-five cents, and to his honor be it 
it spoken, that he made no complaint, but said that his wants 
were few, and he supposed he had received enough. Not in 
the least discouraged, he still went forward, and made 
another long journey to Presbytery in April, 1824, when 
he was ordained to the whole work of the ministry. On 
July 19, 1825, he was married to Elizabeth H. Madison, who, 
in all respects, was a noble wife, until her death, June 16, 
1838. 

Mr. Braley’s field was indeed wide. He attended meetings 
of his Synod in Illinois, and of his Presbytery in Arkansas. 
At one time he was in the employ of the American Sunday- 
school Union, earnest and efficient. In 1837, he was unani- 
mously chosen by his Synod to travel throughout its bounds, 
which appointment was continued in 1838. Mr. Braley re- 
mained single after the death of his wife for five years, and 
during all that time his home was in the saddle. On the 
18th of February, 1841, he was married to Miss A. M. 
McClellan, of Jackson county, Missouri. In 1842, he de- 
voted his whole time among the churches of his own Presby- 
tery. After this the failures of his churches to meet their 
engagements, compelled him to devote more than usual at- 
tention to his worldly affairs. In 1852, being in bad health, 
and not able for much active service, he accepted the appoint- 
ment of Commissioner to the General Assembly, which met 
in Nashville, Tennessee. On account of impaired health, the 
result ot thirty years of unabated toil, thousands of miles 
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traveled on horseback, labor on the farm, in the pulpit, in the 
altar, he sought a new home in the spring of 1858, in the - 
neighborhood of Spring River Academy, Lawrence county, ° 
Missouri. 

,_ All that section of Missouri was embraced in Ozark Pres- 
bytery. Our churches were greatly scattered over a large ter- 
ritory, and the laborers were few. Mr. Braley, notwithstand- 
ing his advancing age and feeble health, entered at once upon 
the work of a traveling preacher. Some time during the 
summer he attended a camp-meeting at Cane Hill, Arkansas, 
the seat of a flourishing college. He was chosen pastor of 
the congregation at that place, and for two years his labors 
were highly blessed. He then returned to Spring River 
where he lived during the few months allotted to him in this 
life. He was remarkable for his long, faithful, laborious and 
successful career, and for his pure and stainless life. (See 
Ewing: Historical Memoirs.) 


Nore.—Beard’s Biographical Sketches, First and Second Series, and 
Ewing's Historical Memoirs, are three volumes which should be in every 
Cumberland Presbyterian family from end to end of our widely extended 
Church. Full of incident, full of practical piety, they furnish most de- 
lightful and refreshing reading to young and old, Ministers will draw. 
warning, exhortation, rebuke, and consolation from the study of the 
strong and beautiful Christian characters delineated in these pages. 
Church members will learn to reverence and appreciate a true Godly min- 
istry from the examples here set before them. We have read and fe- 
read these volumes with deepest interest, and will have frequent occasion to 
draw upon them for meagre skeletons, abridged by us from copious and 
flowing pages, to which we direct our readers for graphic and lifelike 
sketches of the founding and progress of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. These books are original fountains of history, and can never be 
superseded. 
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Art. Il.— Theological Method. 


Aut admit the importance of correct method. How slow 
was the progress of all the sciences until they broke loose 
from the trammels of false method. Theology long since 
emerged from the sway of abstruse, barren speculation. It 
now boasts of a firm, scientific basis. If theologians were 
averse to scientific method, they could not withstand the de- 
mands of the age whose whole thought is being moulded by 
active scientific pursuits. But among advanced thinkers we 
find no such aversion. If natural science boasts of its indue- 
tive method, no less does theology. The nearer they ap- 
proach each other in method, the better the mutual under- 
standing of the apostles of each. Much of the seeming an- 
tagonism between the two arises from difference of method. 
How much labored effort has been spent to fix the line be- 
tween the domain of theology and science. If theology be 
truly a science, they have much domainincommon. Within 
the common domain, these sciences are subject to the same 
laws, and have mutual rights which must be respected. 
Within these limits, and in the use of the same method, all 
legitimate results must be accepted by each and all. Thus 
far, there is a mutual right of criticism. Each has a right to 
demand of the other obedience to all the common laws of 
science. 

It is the object of this article to inquire whether the com- 
mon, popular theological method is truly scientific. In pros- 
ecuting this inquiry,it would be convenient to criticise some 
author who is recognized as a representative. But this 
would be partial and unfair, as all recognized authorities 
have substantially the same method. Besides, such a course 
would call the prejudices of some into active play. Such a 
discussion as this should seek for the truth alone, not victory; 
it should be as broad and comprehensive as the truth 
itself. 

It is evident that our inquiry can be satisfactorily an- 
swered only by a comparison of the actual theological method 
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with the true and correct scientific method. For the sake of 
brevity and perspicuity, we will here introduce what none 
will deny to be a most general and correct definition of mixed 
science. 

It is the evolution and elucidation of the qualities, 
properties, and relations of objects, in the light of principles, 
and ideas of pure reason. This definition determines the 
true scientific method. A brief analysis will make it plainer. 

First. Of the objects of any science we say but little in this 
connection, except that they are considered in their phenom- 
ena and relations alone. Different sciences may have the 
same objects, as they may consider different phenomena and 
relations of the same. It has been wisely remarked that 
“every mixed science must begin with facts—phenomena and 
known relations.” While these may differ widely, the scien- 
tific process is the same with all, whether in the realm of 
mind or matter. It is the evolution and elucidation of phe- 
nomena in the light of ideas and principles of pure reason. 
This leads us to consider: 

Secondly. Every science must have ideas and principles of 
pure reason. They are axioms and postulates affirmed by 
intuitive reason. Without them the first scientific step is 
impossible. As they must exist before science is possible, it 
is evident that it is neither the duty nor the province of any 
science to establish its own axioms by scientific process. 
Any attempt to do this is wholly unscientific and unreas- 
onable. It stultifies the scientific faculties, by putting them 
in quest of that which belongs exclusively to the province of 
pure reason. What would be thought of a mathematician 
who would attempt to demonstrate any of the axioms of his 
science? What ought to be thought of a theologian who 
would attempt fo do the same? 

Thirdly. The true scientific method, then, is to evolve and 
elucidate the -facts, the phenomena, of the universe, in the 
light, and by the aid, of ideas and principles affirmed on the 
sole authority of intuitive reason. 

With this most general idea of method, let us now com- 
pare that which is common in all standard works on syste- 
matic theology. In some vast library, we will select an 
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author at random. Opening it at the proper place, we will 
find at the top of the page, in large, significant letters, “Ex- 
istence of God.” (Almost all theologians have several la- 
bored lectures on the existence of God.) The chapter is 
headed, “A posteriori argument.” Theautbor then remarks 
that “this argument may be stated in the following syllogis- 
tic form.” “Every effect must have a sufficient cause; the 
universe is an effect. Therefore, the universe must have a 
sufficient cause.” 

We have no particular author before us, but none will deny 
that this favorite argument is here stated fairly and correctly. 
Some who have spent well-nigh a half century in the theo- 
logical lecture-room, may recognize it as their own, nearly 
verbatim. A thousand times has it been put forth as a clear 
demonstration. And so it is, but of sheer nonsense and gross 
absurdity. Rather strong language, perhaps, for a mere tyro, 
but as we are not dealing with persons, but only with things, 
there need be no personal offense. Nor am I forgetful that 
things most sacred and important are involved. I would not 
admit a weakness in any theological position, only thereby 
to gain astronger. Though the enemy be in sight and eager 
for the attack, he cannot wound us while we are changing 
position. To the proof, then, that this demonstration contains 
ten times more nonsense and absurdity than proof: 

First. Professedly the point to be established is existence. 
There is a serious attempt, by scientific process, to prove the 
existence of something. Now, from the time of Aristotle 
down to the present time, it has never been denied that the 
idea of existence belongs exclusively to the “formal catego- 
ries” of pure reason. It is called a formal category, because 
it must be assumed before there can be any form of logical 
statement made about anything. No one, I presume, except 
a theologian, ever made a serious attempt to prove the exist- 
ence of any thing. No body demands such a thing, not even 
the atheistical scientist. Even he hurls such nonsense to the 
dust, and laughs at the folly of aseriousattempt at an impossi- 
bility. Suppose that Tyndall, having witnessed in his labora- 
tory certain phenomena, should produce several labored lec- 
tures to prove the existence of their cause. But neither he, 
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nor any other scientist, was ever guilty of such folly. He 
assumes the existence of the cause every time, on: the evi- 
dence of pure reason, and proceeds to inquire what it is. 
Any other course is palpably absurd and therefore utterly un- 
scientific. 

Another absurdity. While the point to be established is 
professedly existence, the principle or content of the major 
premise, is sufficiency of cause. What connection is there 
between sufficiency and existence? By what law does the 
former contain the latter? What becomes of Aristotle’s dic- 
tum about content and extension. Jgnoratio elenchi was 
never more apparent in a serious attempt at proof. The ar- 
gument is not even legitimate in proof of sufficiency of cause. 
The major is a universal, necessary idea of pure reason. 
Such are never used in the major of a syllogism except non- 
sensically. Such a procedure proves nothing, evolves noth- 
ing, elucidates nothing. It only obscures by words, sen- 
tences, and logical forms, what is already self-evident to in- 
tuitive reason. All this logical array is like erecting a lofty 
scaffold to survey what is already in the plainest possible 
view from the ground. The scaffolding only lengthens the 
distance between the object and the eye. Whenever it is 
known that the universe is an effect, it is just as clearly and 
necessarily known, not only that it has a cause, but a suffi- 
cient cause. The former necesarily implies the latter. 
There can be no other higher proof. Intelligence knows no 
higher. It is clearer than demonstration, because it involves 
the principle of self-contradiction. 

Is such nonsense to be christened as science and sound 
logic, because it is used in the most sacred and holy cause? 
{s it right any longer to rest the cause of God and humanity 
upon a foundation so flimsy and rotten? In most works on 
scientific theology up to date, you will find the same illogical 
and unscientific abuse of the three great principles of causa- 
tion. I could give many examples, but it would be repeti- 
tions, as involving the same principles. No one of recog- 
nized authority will deny a single principle in the light of 
which I have shown up the absurdities. None hold to them 
with greater jealousy and tenacity than do theologians them- 
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selves. What do they, then, but refute themselves? These 
first principles of reason are the solid rock at the basis of all 
scientific reasoning. Why should we rest, then, upon the 
sand of unsound logic? How easily the enemy of the truth 
mines out the sand. In all this labored effort to demonstrate 
the axioms of our science, we are as unwise as one who 
would heap up sand on which to lay a foundation of stone. 
We admit the existence of God to be fundamental to the 
whole science of theology. Why not accept it as such on 
the evidence of pure reason, and not seek to lay another of 
hay and stubble? What but skepticism, infidelity, and athe- 
ism, can be the legitimate results of such a course? Many a 
one has said: “I never had a doubt until I read Paley.” A 
distinguished doctor ot divinity, President of a university, 
labored an hour and a half to prove the existence of God. 
He exhausted the autological, the teleological, and all the 
ological arguments. Finally, he exhausted himself and sat 
down, to the great relief of his audience, whose patience had 
been exhausted for over an hour. On leaving the house, one 
sensible, intelligent man remarked to a friend at his side: 
“Well, notwithstanding-all that, I still believe there is a 
God.” Iam credibly informed of theincident. All that dark- 
ening of counsel with words without knowledge, had not 
dimmed in that man’s mind the clear evidence of intuitive 
reason. Others have been less fortunate. By rejecting the 
highest and the only possible evidence in the case, and failing 
to substitute anything in its place but glowing sophistry, 
nothing but skepticism or something worse remains for the 
one who tries to follow. The ground of this false method 
is, I suppose, that these fundamental ideas are without 
evidence; that theology credulously assumes them unless 
it furnishes scientific evidence. But such is not the 
case. They rest upon intuitive self-evidence. The mind 
must rely on the testimony of pure reason, or all science, all 
knowledge becomes an impossibility. First to believe, then 
to know, is a fundamental law of all finite intelligence from 
which no science is exempt. 

Every mixed science, all logic of things, deals with the con- 
cept, the notion, the complex idea, in the light of primitive, 


; 
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simple ideas. Hence, it involves analysis, classification, and 
generalization. It begins with the contingent, the condi- 
tioned, the finite, and traces them to the necessary and uni- 
versal upon which they depend. [By this process all the sci- 
ences stand on the firm basis of demonstration, and among 
them theology. Let a single example suffice by way of illus- 
tration. Suppose the atheist advances a theory of the uni- 
verse which excludes the idea, of an efficient, a sufficient, and 
@ final cause. Such a theory is demonstrably false in a three- 
fold degree, because it contradicts these universal, necessary 
affirmations of pure reason—three universal axioms. There 
can be no higher proof in any science. 

It is a well-known fact that the Bible contains no formal 
assertion of the existence of God, much less any attempt at 
proof. The miracles stand as proof and illustration of his 
causal relations. And it is remarkable that all this proof is 
addressed to the intuitions of sense and consciousness. It is 
a grand mistake to suppose the Bible to be a chaos of ideas 
to be brought into order by the intelligence of man. It is 
not a Babel of language to be interpreted and harmonized 
by human wisdom. Asa whole, and in all its parts, it is 
most strictly scientific. Human intelligence cannot improve 
upon its logic, nor invent better scientific processes. He that 
made the mind, does he not know both the mind and all its laws 
and processes? Thistheme is one of deep interest. I am 
attempting no doctrinal innovation; nor do I expect that 
theologians generally will admit my position, though it is 
demonstrably correct on principles which they admit and use 
in all other reasoning. But the scientific methods of the age 
are fast exposing this vain sophistry which has long since 
lost its force in all general intelligence. This article is in- 
tended to be merely suggestive, not exhaustive. Extreme 
brevity may leave much obscurity. If it awakens thought 
and investigation, the writer will not be without his reward. 
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Art. III.—Religion, the Necessity of Man’s Nature. 


True philosophy and true religion are indissoluble. False 
philosophy and false religion are likewise indissoluble. True 
religion consists in correct theory, correct experience, and 
correct practice. In other words, true religion consists in 
thinking aright, in feeling aright, and in acting aright. I em- 
phasize feeling aright, because I maintain that that religion 
which does not affect man’s inner, moral nature, regulating 
his affections, and transforming his very being, is not true re- 
ligion. Religion may exist in theory, while the experience 
and practice are wanting, and yet it is important to have a 
correct theory of religion. A man is apt to practice what he 
believes, if he practice anything at all. Men often are found 
to possess correct theoretical knowledge of God, of duty, of 
the precepts and doctrines of the Bible, who, nevertheless 
evince no experimental acquaintance with godliness, whose 
lives are not conformed to the divine will. Their heads are 
right, but their hearts and lives are wrong. It is not enough 
that they look into the perfect law of liberty, they must be, 
not forgetful hearers of the word, but doers of the work. 
Hence there is connected with true religion something to be 
believed, something to be realized, something to be done. 

Man will do something for his spiritual nature, will wor- 
ship something, for he is constitutionally a religious being. 
This universal tendency of man’s nature to find or make a 
god, something to worship, is an evidence that religion is a 
necessity of his being. This, too, may be accepted as an evi- 
dence of, or reason for, the existence of true or revealed re- 
ligion. Religion, personal and practical, is not necessary 
merely because it is revealed, but it was revealed because it 
is a necessary thing. One thing is needful, was a fact be- 
fore Christ made the important announcement to Martha. 

“One thing thou lackest”’ was true of the young man—the 
amiable youth—before Jesus said to him, “ Yet lackest thou 
one thing.” 
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Its necessity may be seen from the fact that nothing else can 
be substituted for it; nothing else can satisfy the demands of 
our spiritual being, and meet the longings of the human 
heart. In vain do we turn to philosophy, to riches, to 
fame. Possessed of all the bliss that these can afford us, 
there is still a painful emptiness, an aching void this 
world can never fill. 

Perhaps the next best thing to religion, is morality: and 
however good it may be in itself and in its tendencies, 
still, as a substitute for religion, it is wholly inadequate. 
It is a fact in nature that a stream will not rise higher 
than its source. This fact, true in physics, is also true in 
morals, in spiritual things. The purest system of ethics, 
the highest morality known among men, aside from that 
connected with true religion, has its origin among men, 
has to do with their conduct among themselves, their max- 
ims and code of honor. It never rises higher than its 
source. It is human. It is, hence, utterly valueless as a 
substitute for religion, for it never can accomplish the 
object, the end of religion. 

Here we might inquire again as to the definition of re- 
ligion. Religion, as its etymology signifies, means a re- 
binding, binding back again, binding fast. Hence, it implies 
man’s alienation from God, his separation from the life and 
power of godliness, his revolted state, and also his return, 
his reconciliation, and allegiance anew to his King, the 
Lord, his rightful sovereign. Its sphere is the entire field of 
morals. It includes God—his worship, honor, and glory; and 
man—his intellectual and moral being, his duty to himself and 
to his fellow-man, and the transformation of his moral character. 

From this it may be seen that mere morality cannot serve 
as a substitute for religion; it has no power to raise fallen 
human nature from its low estate to holiness, purity, and 
heaven. But such power is a desideratum. Where shall 
it be found? ‘ What is adequate to this end? Naught but 
the religion of the cross, the inherent power of Chris- 
tianity. Hence, we assert that religion is a necessary thing. 
It is the necessity of man’s nature—a universal necessity. 

Furthermore, this religion so universally necessary, is @ 

VOL, VI. NO. IV.—4 
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voluntary thing. By the same authority that teaches the 
necessity of religion, we are taught that it must be chosen. 
“Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.” “I have set 
before you life and death, blessing and cursing: therefore, 
choose life.” “Mary hath chosen that good part which 
shall not be taken away from her.” This is in strict ac- 
cordance with divine moral government. God employs no 
coercive measures in the government of free moral agents. 
Indeed his physical Omnipotence introduced into his 
moral government would be subversive of every principle 
of that government. 

Divine government is both physical and moral. The 
physical has its own particular functions and sphere of 
operation; so also the moral. God governs everything ac- 
cording to its nature. He governs the material universe 
by physical laws. He governs angels and men by moral 
means. He supplies motives, and appeals to their hope and 
fear. The man who would worship and adore his Creator, and 
render him acceptable service and obedience must do so 
freely and voluntarily; his allegiance must be without the 
constraint of violence or physical force. 

A necessitated holiness in a free moral agent is a con- 
tradiction in itself. Holiness is indispensable to man’s 
happiness. Obedience is the moral obligation of every sub- 
ject of divine moral government, but holiness and obedi- 
ence, if not voluntary, must thwart the very ends for which 
they are appointed. The subject would thereby be ren- 
dered despicable in the eyes of the Sovereign. The Sov- 
ereign could not be revered and loved by the subject. 
“Love is the fulfilling of the law.” There is no fear in 
love. Love is the essence of true religion. “Whoso loveth is 
born of God ;” but no force can compel love. God will never 
compel his creatures or subjects to obey him, nor will he 
by the violence of physical constraint seek to secure their 
love. In so far as force enters into moral government, it 
ceases to be moral government. 

The entire scheme of redemption proceeds upon the prin- 
ciple of man’s voluntary acceptance and personal responsi- 
bility in the matter of salvation. Every invitation of the 
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gospel, every proffer of pardon, and the whole attitude of 
God towards a sinful world are of such a character as to as- 
sure us of the same important truth. God’s physical omnip- 
otence can crush, can utterly destroy, but can never save 
from sin and its eternal and terrible consequences, the subject 
of His moral government. Otherwise sin had never been, 
none had ever perished. But since man voluntarily chose 
the wrong and departed from God, he must choose the right, 
must voluntarily return to God. We may, with the highest 
reverence, maintain that God has done all that he can do to 
save men, until they accept the terms offered in the gospel. 
In the most solemn manner He declares that He has no pleas- 
ure in the death of the wicked, but desires that the wicked 
“turn from his way and live.” If he turn, God will have 
mercy upon him, will abundantly pardon him.” “ Why will 
ye die,’ seems to imply that the secret of the sinner’s death 
is with himself. He voluntarily chooses death by choosing 
the way that leads to it. The criminality of unbelief is man- 
ifest. Against all the incentives that religion offers, duty, in- 
terest, happiness, the necessities of his spiritual nature, the 
sinner chooses death eternal, by choosing a course of irre- 
ligion. The cause of his death is not to be found in the 
divine decrees, nor in circumstances, nor in the conditions of 
life eternal, but in that almost omnipotent choice of the sin- 
ner’s own heart. 





Art. IV.—The Reasonableness of the Christian Faith. 


Tae era in which we are now living is remarkable on two 
accounts. In the first place, the world has not known in 
many a day so calm, considerate, and universal a turning of 
men’s thoughts to subjects which appertain to their spiritual 
and eternal interest. It is not speculative theology and phi- 
losphy, merely; it is not merely among the poor and igno- 
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rant; it is not merely among the learned, and the rich, and 
the great; the outcasts of all grades are gathered in, and 
Christ’s people startled to a higher life. Men have ceased to 
preach antiquated and recondite questions of supra and 
sublapsarianism. It is simply lapsarianism now, without @ 
prefix, the fact of paramount importance being recognized, 
that the soul is sick unto death with sin—the soul of every 
man, let him belong to whatsoever class or condition of life 
he may. It is not asked how it became sick. That is a 
question which may be discussed at some other time, perhaps, 
but while in the presence of the patient, all that the patient 
wants to know is the remedy; and it is Christ crucified. Sin 
and Christ. These are the two facts to which men’s minds 
are everywhere turned, and of which the evangelists and the 
called of God are preaching. Sin and Jesus Christ—especi- 
ally Jesus Christ. What sympathizing humanity, what 
healing divinity, what a whole universe of love there is in 
Jesus Christ. Inasmuch as there is sin, how glorious a fact 
is it that there is also a Jesus Christ. 

In the second place, the present era is remarkable on ac- 
count of the wide-spread attention devoted to science and to 
scientific pursuits. Many men bring it from the heavens, 
the depths of the earth, the forest, and fields, and air, and 
ocean. But it is strange, nude, unintelligible science. 
Therefore, many other men are employed in popularizing it, 
and, as a consequence, every man, woman, and child nowaday 
is,more or less, a scientist. Our merest tyro knows very many 
things that Plato never dreamed of, and many a fifteen-year- 
old boy among us may point out defects even in the wisdom 
of Socrates. What a wonderful thing is science! what a 
wonderful thing is reason! But ah, that we should ever re- 
fuse or forget to say, what a wonderful Being must he be 
who made both reason and the facts out of which reason 
makes science. But we do. Half the world sick, and 
crying, ““ What, must I do to be saved?” The other half of 
the world sick also, but crying out strangely, “ How wonder- 
ful is reason as embodied in our science.” No man would 
venture nowaday to make of stone, or brass, or gold, an 
image of reason, and set it up as one of our divinities, for 
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that were a mockery even of reason. But it has been well- 
nigh deified nevertheless, as exhibited in many of the utter- 
ances of the sensational and materialistic science of to-day. 
Weare told that reason never contradicts itself, and that 
what is according to reason must be abided by, Christ or no 
Christ, Bible or no Bible, faith or no faith, the truth of 
which may be readily admitted, since Christ, the Bible, and 
faith, are pre-eminently according to reason. 

Certainly we would not, even with a feeble voice, oppose 
scientific investigation, conscious though we be that hardly 
any truth can be discovered without strewing the way thereto 
with crude conjectures, and finding couched therewith a 
mass of errors. Truth may exist without words. “God is 
love,” was true when nothing existed but God. Error cannot 
be apart from the thinking power of some human or other 
depraved being. Both are, to some extent, cognizable to hu- 
man reason; but it is strange that we should, on this account, 
silently worship reason, or seek to make of it a rule whereby 
to measure even that which is above it. It is no apology to 
say that we love truth, that we cannot be otherwise than in- 
fluenced by it, let the character of the truth be as it may. It 
should also be remembered that we have a profound love for 
the mysterious, and that its influence over us is perhaps not 
less powerful than the influence of truth. It is proper to 
discriminate between the two. Let that truth be drawn from 
out your own being, or that one down from the skies which 
you are toiling after, and robbed of the obscurity which en- 
velops it, and you will not love it as you thought you 
lovedit. It is really the mysterious which we love and adore, 
though we may deny it. It is this which renders life toler- 
able, and the idea of eternity endurable. The mystery of 
hope! you cannot fathom it, and were it not for the mystery 
of the hereafter, the idea of the hereafter would oppress you 
to death. 

None of us know much about law. Still we talk about it, 
though oftentimes it be nothing more than a most “ gratuit- 
ously invented bugbear.” We say that we cannot believe that 
which is contrary to something which reason tells us is jaw— 
eannot believe that which is contrary to such an order of 
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things as reason may discover in the divine modes and plans. 
Perhaps we cannot, nor are we asked todo so. Reason, be- 
being interrogated correctly, furnishes no response which the 
written Word forbids us to believe,and the written Word, be- 
ing interpreted correctly, lays no injunction upon us which 
reason need reject. Nor does this imply an indefinite degree 
of elasticity on the part of the Scripture declarations. The 
Bible is itself the wondrous offspring of a wondrous reason, 
permeated, by an equally wondrous love. That which men 
have called orthodoxy, has not, in every case, been the Bible, 
nor has the Bible always been the received orthodoxy. Two 
centuries ago orthodoxy could not admit Galileo, and warned 
Scheiner of the danger of talking about spots on the sun, be- 
eause, forsooth, Aristotle had said nothing about them. To- 
day it is ample enough to receive not only Galileo and 
Scheiner, but for Sir Charles Lyell also, to come within its 
folds. But the spirit of the Scripture revelation remains un- 
changed, being neither more nor less tolerant to-day than it 
was two hundred years ago. If we except the primary data 
of intelligence we know quite as little of what men call rea- 
son as we know of the mysteries of the Bible. If I intepret 
the disclosures of my reason, preferring a materialistic termi- 
nology, my conclusions constitute my creed, be they, to your 
mind, logical or illogical. If youinterpret the disclosures of 
your reason, preferring a different terminology, your conclu- 
sions constitute your creed, be they, according to my judg- 
ment, logical or illogical. Both cannot be correct, though 
the error may lie wholly in the terminology. Physical 
science is necessarily closely allied to sensationalism, because 
it depends to so great an extent upon empirical observations 
and experiments; but it does not, therefore, follow that it is 
necessarily materialistic. Let the ideas of spirituality and 
of the moral significance of nature be introduced, not merely 
to save a pre-constructed creed, but because the logic of a 
correct method demands it. Science may thereby be re- 
lieved of its materialism, and we shall have dealt unphilo- 
sophically neither with it nor Christianity. Of neither will 
a Procrustean bed have been made to whose length one or 
the other must be accommodated by violence. 
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But man is not made out of reason alone. He has a heart. 
Reason should not deny everything which it affirms. My 
heart speaks to me of God; not mystically, but in such man- 
ner that I may know. Must I refuse to listen to its voice be- 
cause my reason cannot comprehend him of whom it speaks ? 
No; both are a part of me, and to refuse to hear either 
would be equally unphilosophical. Both came from the same 
source—God ; and both testify to the same truth, or else one 
or the other does not testify at all. One part of me cannot 
act legitimately and be guilty of mendacity, while another 
acts legitimately and bears witness to the truth. With my 
reason I see inexorable law. Everything acts according 
to law. The earth moves and the sun shines in 
obedience to it. Clouds gather and pour down rain; 
the young and the old, the useful and the useless sicken 
and die, all in obedience to law. I cannot believe this doc- 
trine of providence, of which I hear, because it conflicts with 
the testimony which my reason furnishes me about law. I 
cannot believe this doctrine of the New Testament miracle, 
this doctrine of the incarnation, work, and Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, because they also are opposed to the testimony of my 
reason. Here we mistake. The notion of law and the doc- 
trine of providence are both substantiated by facts and logi- 
cal inferences, and hence reason cannot consistently repudiate 
either, and if they were irreconcilable, it were better to 
await another apocalypse, rather than to pronounce a hasty 
condemnation. But reason is not opposed to these doctrines, 
otherwise no competent evidence could be furnished in their 
favor. We may not understand them, but that is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. Let them be brought down to the limit of our 
comprehension, and we will trample them under our feet and 
start in search of something which we do not understand. 
It is well for us that some revealed truths are incomprehensi- 
ble; for as a ship without ballast, so would the human mind 
be without mystery. It is right to listen to the voice of rea- 
son; but it is not right to ascribe all utterances to it, or if 
one should at any time proceed from another source, de- 
nounce it as an untrue voice. God may speak to man 
through many instrumentalities: in the “still small voice” 
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of reason; in the silent yearnings of his nature toward that 
which is above and beyond him; in the noiseless movings of 
his Spirit upon the heart; and in the volumes of his written 
Word and of external nature. Let him speak through what- 
soever instrumentality he may, he never contradicts himself. 
If God has so constructed our moral nature as to cause its 
utterances to be untrue, it is perfectly legitimate for us to ap- 
prehend that he has constructed our reason in the same man- 
ner; and we enter into the depths of skepticism, where the 
most of truth that we can have is furnished by the concur- 
ring testimony of two unreliable witnesses. But we are re- 
duced to no such alternative. We accept both the heart and 
reason in their integrity, receiving the utterance of each as 
true, within its proper limits. That which is made known to 
us through the medium of the heart is not always made 
known to us through the medium of reason. God in the 
Bible tells us things which God in nature does not; and God 
in nature tells us things which God in the Bible does not; 
while God in Jesus Christ makes us know things which we 
could never know in any otherway. Let God speak tome in 
whatever way he may, either to my heart or my reason, in 
either case the voice is authoritative—in either case I know. 
My heart, in its selfishness, must not accuse my reason of 
credulity. Nor must my reason rise up in its unscientific in- 
dignation and say to my heart, Believest thou that which 
has never been revealed unto me? The reason cannot al- 
ways appreciate the utterance made to the heart, nor the 
heart the utterance made to the reason. They must let 
each other alone where they cannot understand each other. 
If I look out upon the revelation of God in nature, and see 
evidences of law immutable and fixed, my reason responds 
and tells me that it is true. But I can look to his revelation 
through Jesus Christ, and listen as he tells me how he loves 
me and takes care of me. My heart answers now and tells me 
that this alsois true. Were my heart in need of evidence, it 
could draw it abundantly from reason, for even in law God is 
love. I interrogate my reason with reference to the mystery 
of the new birth, of the resurrection and immortality, but 
it understands them not. I interrogate my heart and am as- 
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sured. Again, I know whether it be by the intellect or the 
heart. In the one case, it is called knowledge, in the other 
faith. Both are substances. This distinction is as old as the 
apostles, one of them having said: “ With the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness.”’ The distinction is well-knownin 
theology. It is also known in philosophy; the heart being 
in this case, we take it, what Couzin has called spontaneity, 
the highest form of reason—used in contradiction to reflec- 
tive reason. That which I know by faith is above that which 
I know by reason, but it is never contradictory to it. 

Let reason soar as high or dive as deep as it may, it can 
never discover any thing calculated in itself to do the heart 
anyharm. It may, however, discover many things calculated 
to do both itself and the heart much good. Christianity is 
one thing, science is quite another. The truths of the one 
were revealed a long while ago; those of the other are not 
all revealed yet. Christianity is addressed to the heart, to 
the unlearned as well as the learned. The ignorant may un- 
derstand with his heart that which the wise man with his 
reason cannot comprehend. Christianity is the only solaceof 
the poor and ignorant of this world. Even if it were unsup- 
ported by evidence, it would not be right for the learned to 
seek to rob them of this solace. If science, from her heights 
or depths, hand a truth to one of her votaries, let both him 
and the world in all humility accept it, for they do not know 
much after all. If that truth seem to reveal a contradiction 
between sgience and the Bible, let it, in subordination to the 
Bible, still be accepted, for the contradiction cannot be other- 
wise than an apparent one. Science, however, does not deal 
with many things whereupon the Bible contains any deliver- 
ance. If the facts of geology are established on strictly sci- 
entific bases, we are not on that account to conclude that 
the Mosaic cosmogony is false; no more, indeed, than we are 
to conclude that an Englishman and a Roman express two 
different ideas, when one says white and the other albus. 

It is generally conceded that the first chapter of Genesis 
may be explained without doing violence either to geology 
or to the received principles of Hermeneutics. The fact that 
the several physical and natural sciences are based upon the 
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recognition of laws operating in their respective spheres is no 
reason why we should discard the doctrines of providence 
and the moral government of the world. Being reconcilable 
upon several hypotheses, and each being supported by inde- 
pendent evidence, it were better and more philosophical not 
to reject either. More recent writers than one have mani- 
fested rather an indecent haste in proclaiming to the world 
the apparent discrepancies between science and the Scripture 
revelation, thereby warranting the suspicion, not only of a 
want of candor, but also of a secret desire to relieve them- 
selves of the doctrines of the Scripture revelation. Many of 
the facts both of science and the Bible may be anomalous, 
but let them be facts, nevertheless. Moses smote the waters 
of the Red Sea and they separated into two huge embank- 
ments. All that the Israelites could do was to look and 
wonder. “That is indeed,” says Neander, “a narrow and 
ignorant skepticism which. measures everything by the stiff 
standard of known laws, and passes sentence at once upon 
every fact,no matter how well attested, which transcends 
those laws; but a more profound and scientific philosophy 
knows that there are powers, yet undiscovered, which will 
explain many apparent anomalies.” When God speaks from 
the summit either of Sinai or Calvary, it is well for the 
mouth-pieces of science to be reverently silent; or, should 
they be in doubt as to whether it be the voice of God, they 
should exercise, at least, a becoming caution. Superstition 
and religious bigotry have done the world a great deal of 
harm, but Christianity and science properly so called have 
conferred upon it nothing but benefits. Christianity imposes 
no checks upon reason, nor does the Bible contain anything 
in opposition to it. Why then need the representatives of 
the science of any age decry the Bible and the Christianity 
revealed therein. If they be not divine, they will soonest 
come to naught by being let alone. But the truth is, the 
world has no idea of doing without either. That both the 
mind and the heart of man need something which must 
come directly from heaven is a truth.as old as Plato. The 
human race had four thousand years allowed it for ex- 
perimenting, and how miserable were the failures it made. 
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How miserable and unsatisfying were the religions which 
it patched up for itself. Why demand another four thousand 
years during which to make a like series of failures? It were 
better for the philosopher to congratulate himself in that 
some of his questions have been answered, and some of his 
wants gratuitously satisfied, and betake himself to the more 
laudable task of solving such problems and investigating such 
truths as finite minds may deal with. There are expressions of 
truth both in science and revelation about which we know quite 
as little as we know about questions of “lunar politics,” and it 
were better for us simply to acceptthem without entering into 
transcendental speculations. Evidence isevidence, whether it 
be of onekind or another, and the unprejudiced mind cannot 
escape its control. So, also, truth is truth, let it be moral, 
physical or metaphysical, and the mind must embrace it 
whether it be able to reconcile it with some othertruth or not. 

The world needs science, and science is revealed to it 
through the reason of man. It needs law—an idea of stead- 
iness—and this same reason has built up a system and given 
it to the world. This is the legitimate work of reason. The 
other desideratum is supplied from another source—the 
Bible and its religion. They furnish much upon which rea- 
son may exercise itself, but nothing which it can refute or 
improve. Indeed, so far as reason can go, it harmonizes with 
them. The whole of the religion of the Bible is the most 
, reasonable religion that could have been devised. Its pro- 

foundest mysteries are reasonable. If it were without the 
very things which we cannot understand, we would reject it 
with contempt. Are not its miracles as credible as that a 
boy can toss his ball upwards? In this it is our ignorance, 
together with the frequency of the act, which diminishes our 
wonder. Both the miracle and the ascending or descending 
ball are phenomena, neither of which is altogether explaina- 
ble. But it is safe to say that we know quite as much of the 
causal connection between the terms of the sequence in the 
one case as in the other. Jesus Christ stands at the mouth 
of the tomb and commands the dead man to walk back into 
life and he obeyshim. Could we appreciate the omnipotence 
of him who commanded, would we pronounce this incredible? 
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In order that a thing may be believable, it is not always nec- 
essary that the mind should grasp the connection between 
what is called cause, on the one hand, and effect, on the other. 

The doctrine of providence is another one of those expres- 
sions of truth which come through the religion of the Bible 


to the heart of man. It speaks to it with a voice like that of 


the Son of God, saying: “Be not afraid; I am with you al- 
way, even unto the end of the world.” A want is supplied. 
I do not feel now so much as if the universe were a stupen- 
dous automaton, working all solitary and alone, and I a part 
of the wondrous machinery. I do not feel now that God is 
the lonely occupant of some far-off and lofty throne on the 
summit of this automatic wonder; but I can come to him 
now and even say, Abba, Father. Why need we reject this 
doctrine? That order of things visible in the natural world, 
and which science calls law, does not require us to reject it. 


There is nothing in it opposed to the most rigid demands of 


reason. If there be anything of mystery in it, it is because 
it is above reason. This very fact tends to endear the doc- 
trine to the human mind, while the doctrine endears itself to 
the human heart. Still, some of us do oftentimes strive to 
rid ourselves of it, only because it baffles us, while we em- 
brace a thousand truths of which we know as little. O con- 
sistency, thou art, indeed, one of the rarest of jewels! We 
must not contemn the saying that God’s ways are past find- 
ing out. Infinite wisdom cannot be thrown into perplexity. 
To baffle the wisdom and omnipotence of God, the embar- 
rassment must be infinite; but an infinite embarrassment is a 
metaphysical conceit. God himself established the harmony 
of the universe, enacted his own laws, in so far as they are mere 
enactments, and executes them according to his wisdom, and 
power, and love. We may be as learned as we please, as 
scientific and as logical as we please, but after all we are very 
ignorant children in comparison with the extent of the Di- 
vine wisdom. It would be well for us to remember this, for 
we say reason sometimes when, doubtless, we mean pride, 
and are guilty of quick attempts to place God somewhere out 
of the universe, as a silent spectator of its movements, when 
we could assign no rational cause for our conduct. Truth 
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never contradicts itself. Whether it be in the works or 
word of God, it is in some sense divine. We need not, 
therefore, be uneasy. There is no permanent danger in any 
scientific phase which an age may assume. It is our duty to 
be cautiously inquisitive—to draw truth after truth from the 
heights and depths of the mysterious; for the more we know 
of the works of God, whether in mind or matter, the more 
we know of God himself. It is ours to lay consecrated hands 
on science—to baptize it in the name of Jesus Christ, and 
send it forth to proclaim to the world tidings of the love, 
and power, and wisdom of God. This is its proper mission: 
to make us wiser, and better, and happier. 

But we must not do away with that faith which comes of 
the revelation through Jesus the Anointed. It does not re- 
quire either the assent of the mind or the consent of the 
heart to propositions contradictory to our clear, intuitive 
knowledge. “Because this,” as Locke long ago observed, 
“would be to subvert the principles and foundation of all 
knowledge, evidence, and assent whatsoever, and there would 
be left no difference between truth and falsehood, no meas- 
ures left in the world of what is credible and what is incredi- 
ble.” “Be ready,” says the Apostle Peter, “always to give 
an answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that is in you, with meekness and fear.” And if the 
Apostle Paul enjoins us to present our “ bodies a living sacri- 
fice, holy, acceptable unto God,” he supplements the injunc- 
tion with “which is your reasonable service.” God is alto- 
gether a reasonable being, and requires not any of his crea- 
tures either to believe or to do anything that is at all unreas- 
onable. “Faith is grounded upon motives to belief,’ and we 
are by no means expected to believe anything that is oppo- 
site to good reason. We, ourselves, are not disposed to make 
unreasonable demands upon the credulity of one another, and it 
is neither reverent nor reasonable to suppose the Almighty 
more unreasonable than we are. Faith respects evidence; 
never even intimates the propriety of believing any proposi- 
tion that is not grounded in evidence. To suppose the con- 
trary, would be to say that the all-wise and all-reasonable 
Creator pays no attention whatever to the principles which 
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underlie the construction and being of his own handi-work. 
In constructing the human mind, a principle guided the Di- 
vine mind. He did not work at random, and feel surprised, at 
the conclusion of his work, to find that he had constructed a hu- 
manmind. If,then, the human mind ever subserves the purpose 
for which it was created, it must act in accordance with the 
principles upon which it was constructed. One of these 
principles is, to believe only in the presence. Now, although 
it is to be insisted that faith is grounded in evidence, it is not 
to be insisted, that this evidence is, in every case, external. 
Where external evidence is wanting, its place is supplied im- 
mediately by the internal grace of the Holy Ghost; so that 
in any case the mind is not without motives to belief, and 
that is all, we suppose, that evidence means. It would mani- 
festly be absurd for the child to refuse credence to many 
statements which its parents make, though these statements 
may be utterly incomprehensible toit. They must, of course, 
for the present be accepted on authority, so that they may 
afterwards become, perhaps, the simplest elements of knowl- 
edge. 

This brings us back again to the celebrated distinction be- 
tween above reason and contrary to reason. Faith deals with 
that which is on reason’s level and with that which is above 
reason, but it has nothing to do with that which is contrary 
to reason. Faith is a necessary element of the mind’s life. 
Science as science, and philosophy as philosophy, would both 
be incomplete without it; and when sometimes arrayed 
against it, it is as if members of the same household were 
quarreling. Strictly, and intellectually, no man is an atheist, 
though many a “fool hath said in his Aeart there is no God.”’ 
He whom we may call one is merely a man whose mind and 
heart are at logger-heads. If Hobbes had been truly an 
atheist, he would not have said at the hour of death, “I am 
about to take a leap in the dark.” It would have been cer- 
tainty, knowledge, annihilation without a doubt, and not merely 
@ leap in the dark. The human soul is beset with wily ene- 
mies, and possessed of strange infirmities. It grovels and 
soars aloft by turns. Is it not wonderful, then, that it should 
at any time conclude that it is able to do without that faith 
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in God which comes of the religion of Jesus Christ; espe- 
cially since it is the only source of that ineffable calmness, which 
amid the most violent storms, the greatest misfortunes, the 
most trying scenes of life remains calmness still. ‘His heart 
is fixed,” says the Psalmist, speaking of the good man, and, 
he adds, “trusting in the Lord.” The waves and winds with 
giant fury may beat against the vessel, but the crooked, 
fluked anchor lets not loose its hold. “Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him.” O what beauty there is in a spirit 
of childlike trustfulness! But it is faith in God of which we 
speak, and which is so effective, even though it be in amount 
only as a grain of mustard seed. Faith in God, and not 
faith in faith; and this is the mistake we are liable to make: 
faith in faith, instead of faith in God. The child never 
bothers about its faith, never thinks about it; but it thinks a 
great deal about its parents. Faith in God; “it is,” says 
Pestalozzi, “the source of a peaceful life”; and that is true. 
But a peaceful life “is the source of inward order; inward 
order is the source of a well-directed application of our 
powers, while this, in turn, is the source of their expansion 
and culture for wisdom; and wisdom is the source of all that 
is good in man and in human life. Thus, faith in God is the 
source of all wisdom and of all blessings.” 

Why, then, we ask again, need we do away with faith? In 
ite ‘acveptance as an element of our life and of our philoso- 
phy, there is nothing of superstition, no objectionable mys- 
ticism. In its rejection there is much of unbecoming pride, as 
well as much that is unscientific. It necessitates no slavish 
clinging to antiquity and musty creeds; and though there be 
much of strangeness in it, much to minister to man’s inborn 
love of mystery, it comes from the fact that faith extends so 
far heavenward as to lay hold of things which reason cannot 
reach. With all the light of recognized law we cannot see 
very far. We should commit many a dangerous blunder 
were it not for this eye of faith. We should soon be over- 
whelmed with the intricacies of our situation, and by the 
unsolvable life-problems perpetually suggested. Even the 
possibility .of faith is a blessing. . Actual, living, faith, who 
ean estimate its worth? It removes immaterial as well as 
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material mountains. Oh, for this wand infinitely better than 
that of Circe! It makes darkness light; rough places smooth; 
crooked paths straight, and enables us to pass dry shod through 
the deepest and broadest waters. It touchesthe unseen and 
the unspoken griefs of the heart,and they vanish. It touches 
the place where the griefs had been, and a peace unspeakable 
ig there. It brings the dead soul to life; gives a new bloom 
to the cheek, a new power to the lustreless eye, so that it 
may look beyond and see the divine hand as it draws back 
the veil, and reveals the beauty of the great city and the pre- 
pared mansion. Faith in God! It is good for the learned and 
the unlearned—good for all trades and professions. The 
little child has it, in its beautiful simplicity, and is happy. 
The grown-up child is often without it, and is miserable. 
The one says, Father, and knows nothing of a doubt. The 
other says, Father, and would often be surprised were he an- 
swered. It makes better men of all classes—better scholars, 
better preachers, and better Christians. It is, itself, made out 
of love and hope, and sometimes assumes the form of a 
beautiful and brilliant star, moving through the night, guid- 
ing us to Bethlehem or to Calvary. Sometimes it is a pillar 
of cloud or of fire, leading us through desert places, where 
no hallowed footprints appear. To the hungry it is bread; 
to the blind, sight; to the weak, strength. It is the torch- 
bearer of reason, and together they go through darkness and 
difficulties where reason alone would be lost. Faith, of a 
thousand forms, all divine, who can tell how inestimable 


thou art? 





Art. V.—Evolution. 


Tue presidential address at the meeting of the British As- 
sociation at Belfast is a noteworthy sign of the times. If is 
well known that French Positivism in science which disowns 
a personal God, and Utilitarianism in morals, which strips 
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morals of their essential morality, have of late years made 
some way in this country, in the hands of a select but bril- 
liant coterie, comprising some of our foremost men of 
acience, with Darwin at their head, and at least two of our 
more ‘listinguished speculative thinkers—the late John 
Stuart Mill, and Herbert Spencer. Among these is Profes- 
sor Tyndall. His clumsy challenge about prayer, not very 
long ago, we all remember. It was not worthy of him. In 
matter and manner it would have better become a coarse and 
commonplace disciple of Paine. In his late opening address 
he, of course, speaks like himself, but in a tenor that might 
well excite surprise. It does seem strange that he should 
have chosen the most prominent and representative chair of 
associuted British science—a chair in which he speaks not 
only to, but in some sense for, his fellow savans—to enunci- 
ate principles that tear up the foundations, as generally held, 
of all philosophy and of all religion, instead of making this 
onslaught from neutral and independent ground. And to us 
it seems stranger still that the august assembly over which 
this dark shadow was thrown, did not evince some pro- 
founder jealousy for those high and solemn interests that 
pertain to them as to other men, and did not embody their 
outraged sentiment in some saving protest. 

This, however, is no concern of ours. We have to do with the 
address itself, as an exposition of the Evolution theory; and 
of its consequences, as these were avowed with much preci- 
sion and with ample courage by the speaker himself. 

The opening part of the address we dismiss with a gen- 
eral remark. It is a sketch of the progress of science and 
philosophy from remote antiquity to the present day. 
Though a long, it is but a thin thread; for nothing is spun 
round it but a speculative glamour and gossamer concerning 
atoms and evolution. Whatend it can possibly serve we are 
at a loss to divine. It is the fancy of many to cite those an- 
cient atomists with reverent wonder as having somehow an- 
ticipated modern molecular science. So far as we can dis- 
cover, these ancients had, on this subject, absolutely no 
science at all. In mathematics and other things they had; 
but certainly not on molecular or on biological science, 
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which is wholly modern, and, indeed, very recent. Those 
ancient atomists were not scientific, but simply speculative 
thinkers, who worked up theories of the universe wholesale out 
of the depths of their own inner consciousness. And they 
had the undeserved felicity to get their vagaries wed “to im- 
mortal verse by the splendid genius of Lucretius, who, our 
greatest English poetess finely says— 


“denied 
Divinely the divine, and died 
Chief poet upon Tiber’s side.” 

I. Quitting all this, let us first give some brief account of 
the Evolution theory in its various stages. It was first 
known as the Development theory. Lamarck, at the begin- 
ning of this century, broached ideas on the subject more sen- 
sational than scientific. These and the like by and by found 
systematic array and eloquent expansion in the well-known 
Vestiges of Creation that appeared some thirty years ago. 
The nebular cosmogony of Laplace, handily worked in, 
enabled the Development theory to begin at the beginning; 
to condense worlds out of star dust; to cool and work them 
at leisure into habitability; to strike out life, by some happy 
accident, and then leave that primal life, like a spark, with 
ample time, and by unknown means, to spread and perpett- 
ate itself from lower into higher forms. A fish accidentally 
stranded, and striving to shape itself to its new conditions, 
would develop its fins into paddles and claws, and erelong 
waddle itself fairly out into a completed reptile. Thence, by 
higher efforts, it would raise itself to the dignity of a quad- 
ruped. The cat, by active self-discipline, would come to ex- 
asperate itself into the tiger. And to crown all, some noble 
sample of the anthropoid ape would, by dint of the energy 
that lay in him, after the lapse of untold ages, come to en- 
large his brain, contract his jaw, round and straighten his 
limbs, and finally erect himself permanently on his hinder 
pair, the glory of creation, a finished man. 

This, you will say, is a caricature of the Development 
theory. To be sure it is, But itis the shape it then re- 
ceived “in the house of its friends.” They polished it off 
too finely to stand handling, and thus did it cruel wrong. 
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For some truth lay in it, had they only given it time to grow. 
The result was, that the science of the day, not to name re- 
ligion, pecked at it on every hand. Astronomers, by means 
of Lord Rosse’s telescope, made the hitherto intractable neb- 
ula in Orion’s belt confess itself to be, not a vast ocean of 
formative fire-mist, but a mere luminous cluster of very dis- 
tant stars. Geologists (as Professor Sedgwick, in the Edin- 
burgh Review), exposed its superfine life-processes by the fos- 
sil records of the rocks. Anatomists, like Cuvier, interro- 
gated the oldest memorials of man he could find in Egyp- 
tian tombs, and found the mummy of 3,000 or 4,000 years 
ago to have been every whit like other men. Philosophers, 
while admitting, as they have all along done, that there is a 
gradation or chain of being, pointed out that gradation did 
not mean or involve genetic succession, of which they de- 
elared there had not as yet been produced a single vestige of 
proof. And so, for the time, the Development theory was 
shelved. 

{t found resurrection, fifteen years ago, in the ney form of 
Evolution, when (in 1859) Mr. Darwin published hig work on 
“ The Origin of Species.” His doctrine is, that under the 
modifying influence of “natural selection,” and “the strug 
gle for existence,’ new species are evolved out of old ones: 
and he extends the principle through all realms of life. 

Now, on its own well-determined and scientific ground, 
Evolution may not only to some extent be true, but even 
beautiful. It will then illustrate al] the more the resources 
of Deity. It will only exemplify anew the profound saying 
of Leibnitz, that “the Deity does nothing by leaps.” It will 
square in with his wonder-working ways in educing from 
slow, small causes, great and complex results. It will be in 
harmony with the long geological processes; and better still, 
it will throw rich analogical illustration on God’s methods of 
moral government, and particularly on the evolution of his 
redemptive plan in the flux of the dispensations. Christian 
intelligence objects not to Evolution in its own place. The 
late Hugh Miller, in whem religion and science were emi- 
nently combined, said even of the Development theory, 
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“God might as certainly have originated the species 
by a law of development, as he maintains it by a law 
of development; the existence of a first great cause is as 
perfectly compatible with the one scheme as with the other.” 
Yes; grant only a personal God and creation, and all the 
rest will be matters of easy adjustment. Darwin himself 
quotes with satisfaction a divine who truly affirms “that it is 
just as noble a conception of the Deity to believe he created 
a few original forms, capable of self-development into other 
and needful forms, as to believe that he required a fresh act 
of creation. to supply the voids caused by the action of his 
laws.’ This might seem a fair meeting-ground for science 
and religion; but Tyndall will not answer for Darwin ac- 
cepting the divine creation of these original forms, and he 
distinctly answered for himself that he, for his own part, 
would not. This makes the breach complete between that 
position of science and religion; and it is on such science 
alone that the responsibility of the rupture rests. 

But more of this by and by. Let it here suffice to say that 
with Evolution, on its scientific ground, we have no desire to 
intermeddle. On that God-given territory of its own we 
leave it with all deference to evolve what it can. But we 
leave it with the following qualifying remarks :— 

1. Amid all the prodigality of illustration and wealth of 
power expended by Darwin and his associates in defence of 
their theory, its range of tangible results appears as vet to be 
exceedingly small. 

2. These results, however, do seem fairly to establish .a 
process of evolution within certain limits; but they by no 
means warrant the generalizations built on them, even in the 
sphere of science; while to extend them as a dominating 
principle into the independent regions of philosophy and re- 
ligion is simply outrageous. 

8. In numberless cases no trace of evolution can be dis- 
covered at all. These are what are known as “persistent 
types.” 

4. So far as man is concerned, there is not the shadow of a 
shade of evidence that he was developed from any brutal 
type. No animal is found advancing towards him in any one 
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feature. No savage is found so low as to be aught less or 
else than man. The very lowest of human types, such as 
the Australian, and the Fuegian, are pronounced by those 
magnates of science themselves, (as may be seen in the last 
number of the Quarterly Review), to evince,in close inter- 
course, much more of the thoughts and sympathies of our com- 
mon humanity than they expected tofind. There is no variety of 
man anywhere that is without speech; and this, of itself, is 
an impassable gulf between man and the brutes. There is 
no variety of man without morality, however diversely they 
may interpret and apply it. Noris there any without re- 
ligion in some rudimentary sense. Still further, amid all 
varieties of race, man presents but one species. A species is 
defined as that whose members resemble each other in cer- 
tain distinctive features, and which has inherent power to 
perpetuate itself. Such is. man. Interblend as our races 
may, they multiply and thrive—as in the remarkable in- 
stance named by Professor Huxley of the numerous progeny 
of the English sailors and their Tahitian wives in the Pit- 
cairn Islands. Take this fact on the one hand, and the mod- 
ifying influences of soil, climate, custom, ete., on the other, 
in harmony with the very principle of Evolution, and we 
need have no difficulty in holding fast to the position of 
Paul, that ““God hath made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on the face of the whole earth.” 

Il. Having sufficiently explained Evolution, and frankly 
conceded its righteous claims within its own proper limits, 
let us here interpose some remarks on the mutual relations of 
Science and Religion. These relations ought to be none 
other than those of mutual recognition and respect. God 
has made each of these great interests free on its own do- 
main. The two domains are different, but harmonious, as 
all varieties of truth are; and great human nature has sides 
and depths for them all. 

And yet, how often has each, through its zealots, taken 
the other by the throat. Tyrannic faiths, in name of Chris- 
tianity, have presumed to say to inquiring science, Thus far, 
but no farther! But so, also, have they to pure, free forms of 
the Christian faith itself, whose martyrs outnumber those of 
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science by myriads to one. Let science honor its martyrs, 
and, like Alexander, at the sepulchral mound of Achilles, at 
Troy, fan its ardor over their tombs. But let them not 
run away, like Professor Tyndall, with the sentiment, as if 
science in great part personified the nobilities, and Christian- 
ity the bigotries of the case. It would be invidions to sug- 
gest the reticences, the “ prudential silences,” yea, the recan- 
tations, of men of science; for such things have disfigured 
Christianity too. It is worth noting, however, how many of 
the pioneers and martyrs of science named by Professor Tyn- 
dall himself, in that address, had been ecclesiastical men. A 
sceptical historian talks of “the mild and tolerant spirit of 
paganism ”’—a bitter irony of the facts of history, as Paley 
shows; for the deadliest persecution Christianity ever en- 
countered was from the easy-going Epicureanism of the 
Empire. Nor is the philosophy of this far to seek. “He 
who has no religious scruples of his own,” says Archbishop 
Whately, “will not be the more likely to be tender of the re- 
ligious scruples of others; if he is ready himself to profess 
what he does not believe, he will see no reason why others 
should not do the same.” He justly adds, that “all 
the human passions, and all the views of political expediency 
which have ever tempted the Christian to persecute, would 
have a corresponding operation with the atheist.” (Anno- 
tations to Bacon’s Essays, pp. 189, 190.) These sentiments 
find appalling proof and illustration in the terrible scenes 
of the first French Revolution. The source of persecution, 
in short, is neither in science nor in religion, but in poor 
human nature in its present conditions of infirmity; and, 
as men will dare, endure, and, for the same reason, perse- 
cute, most in matters on which feeling and conviction run 
the strongest, religion, which, if worth anything to man, 
is worth everything, has naturally come to have well-nigh 
a monopoly of martyrdom. Of the fifty millions computed 
by highest authorities to have been done to death by 
Papal Rome alone, need we ask what proportion the mar- 
tyrs of science bear to the martyrs of religion? 

Professor Tyndall does well to assert free thought and in- 
quiry against all the bigotries in the world; but he would 
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have done a great deal better had he said or seen that Chris- 
tianity is the most emancipating of all truths, that “where 
the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty,” that faith in a per- 
sonal God develops the noblest type of individual man, and 
that all that is greatest in thought, power, nobility, and hu- 
man grandeur has been developed by religion, and by States 
just in proportion as they have been religious, through faith 
in that theism which, in his address, he ignored, in that 
Providence which he satirizes, and in that Christian revelation 
which he contradicts and disowns. 

It only remains, under this topic, to throw out a hint or 
two on our proper attitude as Christians towards men of 
science. 

1. Let us honor them as investigators of truth and bene- 
factors of our race. Such truly they are, and many of the 
luxurious livers on the fat meads far beneath them have little 
notion of their toils and hardships, and frugal ways, as they, 
‘“hunter-like, climb the giddy Alpine heights of science.” 
Many of them are living martyrs. Their keen pursuit of truth 
demands our homage, and its results to the race no money- 
value could express. 

2. By all that is honest and manly in our faith, let no dic- 
tum.of science, however startling, excite real alarm. The 
late F. W. Robertson, of Brighton, manfully said that there 
were religionists who loved their creed more than their Chris- 
tianity, and Christianity more than truth. If our Chris- 
tianity cannot stand erect in the midst of all truth, by its own 
open avowals it makes no claim to stand at all. There is no 
evasion or reserve in it; its element is unsullied light. To 
rush intemperately to the front, and in the name of religion 
to contradict science while working in its own proper field, 
is simply to betray religion. Be patient. Science itself will 
test the new dogma; there is nothing more certain than that. 
If true, religion remains just as true as before; for religion 
occupies its own independent field, and whatever is real in re- 
ligion finds its highest expression in Christianity. Part of 
the costume may have to be readjusted, preconceptions recti- 
fied, crude theories of interpretation, extreme ideals of inspi- 
ration, these and the like may need revisal; but Christianity 
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will continue to shine in the spiritual sphere, as sun and 
centre, eye and soul, balancing, illumining, enlivening, and 
glorifying all. 

3. Let us do our common Christianity the justice to dis- 
miss from our mind all notion that it was ever meant to teach 
us science. There could be no greater mistake. The Bible 
is not more divine than it is human. It bears on the face of 
it, as a book for all, to be written in the language of al) ; i. ¢., 
not in philosophic, not in scientific, but in popular phrase. 
Being truth, and highest truth, it has affinities with al! 
science and all philosophy, and glances of each often shine 
gloriously through; but its appropriate costume is free, popu- 
lar speech, rich in metaphor, and teeming with illustrative 
analogies from nature and life. For this reason, though it 
covers a revelation-period of 1,500 years, and nearly 2,000 
since, it is as living and life-giving as ever. For the Bible 
to have taught science, would have been to defeat both its 
means and its end; its means, for it would thereby have 
simply made itself unintelligible; its end, which is to pro- 
mote that higher life which is the soul even of science, as of 
all else that is good. In the very name of sound evolution, 
we protest against looking for science in the Bible, God’s 
plan being, not to supersede natural development, but to 
stimulate it; to drop the life-germ into our souls, and leave it 
in science and everything else to evolve its own issues.: Even 
the creation chapter in Genesis is the least scientific of -all. 
The strictly scientific truth about creation probably no lan- 
guage could even yet express, and no culture comprehend. 
That Mosaic account bears on the very face of it to be pieto- 
rial, to be a sort of primer exhibition in which the six days’ 
method may have been adopted for a simply ethical or-moral 
end, in relation to the Sabbath. The one essential idea is; as 
Paul tells the Hebrews, “that the worlds were framed by the 
Word of God.” 

Even to say, as some do, that the Bible was intended te 
teach moral science, is as erroneous a notion as that it was 
meant to teach geology. No science whatever, as science, 
was it ever intended to teach; though here, in morals, we do 
get nearer the radiating centre, and find a mental and moral 
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science almost laid to our hand. Thinking, Feeling, Willing; 
this is the sum of mental philosophy; corresponding to 
which, on the practical side, we have in the Bible, Faith, 
Love, Duty. And we have these presented to us in any order, 
yet all equally true. First, and most commonly, we have 
faith—the true scientific order; for it is through the intelli- 
gence that the effect reaches the emotions and the will. 
Hence the call to believe, which involves all the rest. Some- 
times it is the last—choose, and act the right! in which case 
the thinking and feeling are presupposed. Sometimes, 
again, as in the law itself, a hit is aimed at the centre— 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God”; which presupposes the 
requisite faith, and draws after it the consequent choices 
and duty. These are purest gleams of mental and moral 
science, though not given as such, but raying forth self- 
jaminous from the pure God-given truth. 

4. But, with all this, let us remember that Christianity, 
though not science, is yet truth—what therefore, in its own 
sacred sphere, we might in some sort call a science of reli- 
gion, of salvation; which, accordingly, if natural science, or 
aught else invade, we must rally round and defend against al! 
deadly? Positive science has its own field; but so also has 
religion. And if science shall presume to say, My field is 
all, yours is nowhere; then its attitude to religion, is that of 
open war. If science ignores and virtually denies a personal 
God, and ridicules the very idea of attributing to him crea- 
tive acts and glories which the Bible ascribes to him on every 
page, it attemps nothing less than the subversion of all reli- 
gion, natural and revealed.. How far Professor Tyndall has 
gone in that direction, it will next be our endeavor to show. 

Professor Tyridall not only failed as by a mere sin of omis- 
sion to recdgnize a Great First Cause; but, while standing 
face to face with the great problem of existence, positively 
denied, and even ridiculed the idea of creation, pronounced 
Evolution from the molecule to be the history of all known 
being, and declared any power ulterior to this to be “abso- 
lutely inscrutable.” 

This was naturally accepted as a rank denial of pishanin 
and accompanied as it was by an avowal of materialism, 
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with its supposed molecular virtues, to the exclusion of crea- 
tion, and of a knowable God, as the sole solution of being, 
what other conclusion was possible ? 

Repeatedly, since the address was delivered, has Professor 
Tyndall taken occasion to advert to the criticism to which he 
has been subjected, in a spirit of remonstrance or of explana- 
tion. He delivered a lecture in Manchester on “Crystalline 
and Molecular Forces,’ towards the close of which he ex- 
pressed himself in the following significant vein :— 

“Perhaps I may have expressed myself too strongly in 
calling these beautiful experiments astonishing. Still, de- 
pend upon it, the revelations of science are not in the least 
degree calculated to lessen our feelings of astonishment. We 
are surrounded by wonders and mysteries everywhere. I 
have sometimes—not sometimes, but often—in the springtide 
watched the advance of the sprouting leaves, and of the 
grass, and of the flowers, and observed the general joy of 
opening life in nature, and I have asked myself this question: 
Can it be that there is no being or thing in nature that 
knows more about these matters than I do? Do I, in my 
ignorance, represent the highest knowledge of these things 
existing in this universe? Ladies and gentlemen, the man 
who puts that question fairly to himself, if he be not a shal- 
low man, if he be a man capable of being penetrated by a 
profound thought, will never answer the question by profess- 
ing that creed of atheism which has been so lightly attrib- 
uted to me.” 

These sentiments were received with “loud cheers, which 
were again and again renewed.” He ended his lecture with 
the following words, which are also worthy of citation as a 
noble and much needed assertion of the fealty we owe to 
truth: “I am afraid that many of the fears that are now en- 
tertained on these subjects really have their roots in a kind. of 
seepticism. It is not always those who are charged with 
scepticism that are the real seeptics—(hear, hear, and cheers), 
and I confess it is a matter of some grief to me to see able, 
useful, and courageous men running to and fro upon \the 
earth wringing their hands over the threatened destruction.of 
their ideals. I would say (if I dared) to such men—I would 
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exhort them to cast out this scepticism, for this fear has its 
root in scepticism ; in the human mind we have the substra- 
tum of all ideals. As surely as string responds to string 
when the proper note is sounded, so surely when words of 
truth and nobleness are uttered by a living human soul will 
these words have a resonant response in other souls, and in 
this faith I abide, and in this way I leave the question.”’ 
Semewhat later, on issuing the seventh thousand of his 
Presidential Address, he replies, in a revised preface, to the 
various censures to which he had been subjected, and he sub- 
joins the text of the above named lecture on “Crystalline 
and Molecular Forces.’’ We shall cite a passage from this at 
a subsequent stage. 

Meanwhile, we cannot regard him as having materially 
mended his case by any of these subsequent explanations. 
We have failed to discover in them any recognition as yet of 
a personal God. The “absolutely inscrutable” is still left in 
impenetrable mystery. Traces of design, which speak on every 
hand of an all-wise and benevolent creative Intelligence, con- 
_tinue as before not only unacknowledged, but disallowed 

their native significance.. And the conception of creation 

continues to be grossly caricatured as “anthropomorphism, 
which regards each successive stratum as a kind of mechani- 
cal bench for the manifestation of new species.” No Bible 
reader needs to be told how utterly this misrepresents the in- 
spired ideal of creation. “God spake and it was done.”’ 
“He upholdeth all things by the word of his power.” “In 
him we live and, move, and have our being.” Everywhere 
the sacred writers attribute every natural phenomenon to the 
incessant working of the Invisible, who 

“ Lives through all life, extends through all extent; 

Spends undivided, operates unspent ;”’ 
who, in short, is the life of all living, the Cause of all causes, 
the Being of beings, the God of gods. In fact, they so rep- 
resent creation as to leave room for as much evolution as sci- 
ence can fairly make out, with the addition, which it is 
strange any should hesitate to acknowledge, that he who 
thus “worketh all in all” is a personal and paternal God. 

Under this radical vice, design is of course denied by the 
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entire school, for to admit design is to admit a designer. 
This Darwin disallows, says Tyndall, “Not because he is un- 
acquainted with the numberless exquisite adaptations on 
which this notion of a supernatural artificer has been founded 

His book is a repertory of the most startling facts of this de- 
scription.” Then all the more stumbling is his astounding 
faculty of ignoring design and designer. Tyndall further 
says of Darwin: “It is the mind thus stored with the choicest 
materials of the teleologist [7. ¢., of the man who traces de- 
sign], that rejects teleology, seeking to refer these wonders to 
natural causes. They illustrate, accordingly, to him, the 
method of nature, not the ‘technic’ of a man-like artificer.” 
That is, they illustrate the method of nature to the exclusion 
of a personal and designing God. For we make no account 
of that phrase “man-like,” so often thrust in, as if by way of 
blind; for who ever affirmed that God works like man? 
And why obtrude such apparently qualifying, but really ir- 
relevant, and blinding phrases when there is no recognition 
in any sense either of God or of his work? We can educe 
nothing from these representations but what has been point- 
edly formalized by another critic, who thus puts it: “ Nature 
is God, and Darwin is his prophet.” 

When creation and design are thus ruthlessly denied, it is 
vain to look for any recognition of a personal God in that 
repellent phrase, “absolutely inscrutable.” If this is all that 
is to be said of the ulterior power that lies behind all pheno- 
mena in their ultimate analysis of force; if, as Tyndall af- 
firms, ‘the whole process of Evolution is the manifestation 
of a power absolutely inscrutable to the intellect of man”— 
then, farewell to God !—farewell to theistic faith, to trust, to 
reverence, to worship, to religion in any sense, in any form, 
for personal God there is none! That phrase, “absolutely in- 
scrutable,” blots him out of being for us utterly; and, to all 
intents and purposes, whether religious or merely specula- 
tive, matter, peculiarly endowed, is all we can ever know. 
The last analysis for us is that little primordial cell the Pro- 
fessor speaks of, and which he compares to an oil drop sus- 
pended between alcohol and water; and with that we must 
be content. If we cast a longing look farther, we are face to 
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face with this spectre of “absolutely inscrutable.” What, 
we wistfully reply, are we to be arrested and turned back on 
the very threshold of the most interesting and momentous 
question of all? You may be here as far as science can 
earry you; but science is not our only eye; we have philoso- 
phy, we have reason, we have indestructible intuitions which 
soar far beyond the loftiest flight of science, which dive far 
below its profoundest depth, which range far over and above 
its farthest ken. No, rejoins the voice; science is all. The 
positive results we have to give on evolvent matter are, to man, 
the Ultima Thule of all possible knowledge of being. What 
Sardanapalus said of death, we say of our ultimate scientific 
analysis—‘“ Beyond this, nothing!’ Aught personal beyond 
this is a dream; aught creative, a mechanic’s bench; aught 
real in the pervading power, “absolutely inscrutable.” If it 
be 80, then farewell to God, and, with him, to all reverence, 
faith and trust! As Principal Caird forcibly says, “I cannot 
bow before this blank inscrutability, of whom you help me 
neither to affirm nor deny anything, and for whom, therefore, 
I can feel no rational reverence. I cannot, will not, submit 
my will to that of which I know, and can know, nothing; 
of which, or of whom, I cannot tell whether, if I did know 
him, the proper attitude might not be—not love, and venera- 
tion,and obedience—but resistance and abhorrence.’ —( Unity 
of the Sciences, p. 36.) Mr. Mivart, an eminent Evolutionist, 
but a religious one, surely utters an all but self-evident truth 
when he affirms that, “without a belief in a personal God, 
there is no religion worthy of the name ;” and yet to this Pro- 
fessor Huxley—little, we think, to his credit—replies, “This 
is amatter of opinion.” Strauss professed great veneration 
for his impersonal “ Universum,” and affected some indigna- 
tion when this profession failed to gain credence; but before 
any man of intelligence and common sense can attach the 
smallest importance to such protestations, human language, 
and human nature along with it, must be constructed anew. 
Protest what they like, and delude themselves as they may, 
these Evolutionists, who bar up our way with their dictum of 
“absolutely inscrutable,” are simply chargeable, in the words 
of Coleridge, with “untenanting creation of its God,’ and 
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are well touched off by Mrs. Browning in the following 
lines :— 
A pagan, kissing, for a step of Pan, 
The wild-goat’s hoof-print on the loamy down, 
Exceeds our modern thinker who turns back 
The strata—granite, limestone, coal, and clay, 
Concluding coldly with, Here’s law! where's God ? 

We do not grudge them whatever they can make out on 
Evolution; but let them keep to their own proper ground. 
Kven there they will have enough to do, on their own showing, 
to make good their footing. Professor Huxley candidly says: 
“The significance of persitent types, and of the small amount 
of change which has taken place even in those forms which 
can be shown to have been modified, becomes greater and 
greater in my eyes the longer I occupy myself with the biol- 
ogy of the past.” (Critiques and Addresses, 1873.) Professor 
Haeckel, another and strong Evolutionist, admits that there 
is no experimental evidence in its favor on the vital point of 
spontaneous generation; but denies the possibility of dis- 
proving this, and assumes it as a necessary part of the doc- 
trine of Evolution. Necessary it clearly is; for Evolution 
begins with the assumed nebular vapor, or “cosmic gas,” 
as the Germans call it, in accordance with the theory usually 
ascribed to Laplace, but really originated by Kant; in 
terms of which, change after change went on till inorganic 
matter, in some way utterly unknown to _ experience, 
struck out life, which developed itself from lowest 
forms up to man. On its own scientific ground, then, and 
on its own confession, there are wide and yawning gulfs 
which must be bridged over by mere theoretic assumption. 
On such slippery footing it is rather too much to erect 
their catapults and battering rams for the subversion of 
the fundamental doctrine of all the religions of the world. 

Huxley, in a certain sense, admits design; but it is a sense 
that stops fatally short of that consistent conception. He 
says: ‘It is necessary to remember that there is a wider 
teleology (doctrine of design), which is not touched by. the 
doctrine of Evolution, but is actually based upon the fund- 
amental proposition of Evolution. That proposition is, that 
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the whole world, living and not living, is the result of the mu- 
tual interaction, according to definite laws, of the forces pos- 
sessed by the molecules, of which the previous nebulosity of 
the universe was composed. If this be true, it is no less cer- 
tain that the world lay, potentially, in the cosmic vapor; 
and that a sufficient intelligence could, from a knowledge of 
the properties of the molecules of that vapor, have pre- 
dicted, say, the state of the fauna of Britain in 1869, with as 
much certainty as one can say what will happen to the 


vapor of breath in a cold winter’s day.” True, but what of 
the designer? Not one word. The cup of Tantalus reaches 
our very lips, but is made to stop’short there. As much evi- 


dence is adduced, and testimony borne, to the prineple, and, 
in part, to the very fact, of design, as to require only one 
thing more to complete the conception—namely, the intelli- 
gent designer; but this needful complement is withheld. An 
intelligence, real or supposed, understands the traces of de- 
sign; but no intelligence is so much as hinted at as planning 
the assumed evolutionary system. 

The result is evident. Had “the whole object of science 
been,” as Huxley affirms, “‘simply to reduce the fundamental 
incomprehensibilities to the smallest possible number,” no one 
could have objected; all would have said, Amen! But God 
being studiously ignored, and the caveat of * absolutely inseru- 
table” being set up as a warning post in the face of all who 
would go in quest of him in those fields under the guidance 
of their higher reason, these philosophers, unless they very 
materially mend their language, must bear the responsibility 
of abetting downright atheism. While all around them re- 
ligious men feel impelled to exclaim with Richard Baxter, 
“Cannot ye see him whom all the world revealeth, and hear 
him whom all the world proclaimeth?” they maintain a 
studied and ominous silence, or utter the dissentient caveat— 
“absolutely inscrutable!” There is nothing left for us, then, 
but what the great German, Jean Paul Richter, so graphic- 
ally depicts in his well-known travesty of the atheism of his 
time, “I traveled through the worlds, I mounted into the 
suns, and flew with the galaxies through the wastes of 
heaven; but there is no God. I descended as far as being 
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casts its shadow, and looked into the abyss, and cried, 
Father, where art thou? Bat I heard only the eternal storm 
which no one guides; and the gleaming rainbow from the 
west, without a sun that made it, stood over the abyss and 
trickled down. And when I looked up towards the immeas- 
arable world for the divine eye, it glared down on me with 
an empty, black, bottomless eye-socket; and eternity lay upon 
chaos, eating it,and re-eating it. Cry on, ye diseords! cry 
away, ye shadows, for God is not!” All this comes from 
science pretending to be all, when it is only a part, and that 
by far the most insignificant. This little part puts out its 
other and finer eye, and tells us to do the same, saying: 
Look only to matter; naught else can be known. And yet, 
were all science made a blank to-morrow, there man would 
stand erect, in his intuwitional faith, in the indestructible 
energy of his higher reason, far less able to rid his mind of a 
God than to rid the heavens of the sun, or wink that zenith 
sun into darkness. 

On the being of a God, we may begin a step too high, by 
affirming with Des Cartes that the idea is immediate and na- 
tive to the human mind; or we may begin too low, on the 
commonplace level of the understanding, by attempts at logi- 
cal demonstration. These we regard as utterly valueless for 
convincing the atheist; for already he resists infinitely 
higher light, and such demonstrations are at best but partial, 
or abstruse, and in some points open to question. To the de- 
vout atheist, however, they may be of great value for con- 
firmation and illustration. “The reality of the Divine Ex- 
istence,”’ well remarks Professor Calderwood, “is a truth so 
plain that it needs no proof, as it is a truth so high that 
it admits of none.” (Handbook of Moral Philosophy, p. 228.) 
If we may not say that it is given in consciousness, we can 
confidently affirm what is the next thing to it, that it is 
given as with the light of seven suns in the domain of 
the higher reason. On this side, we look with open face 
to the infinite. Like the sunflower to the orb of day, hu- 
manity in healthful development, and in its every blossom, 
turns instinctively and of necessity to the living and life- 
giving God. What exceptions there are seldom fail to parade 
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themselves. ‘These are at most but few; and these few are at 
best but questionable. In any case, they are only such excep- 
tions as go to prove the rule. In everything, even to the de- 
nial of our own existence, men have been found to hazard 
any proposition, however outrageously absurd; and it were 
strange, indeed, considering the moral obliquity of man, if 
some “fool” were not found in every age to wink to his own 
satisfaction the full orbed sun into darkness, as he “says in 
his heart,” or with tongue or pen (as Shelley literally does in 
his Queen Mab), “there is no God.” 

Avowed atheism could no farther go than when, under the 
frenzy of the first French Revolution, men openly defied the 
Supreme, and wrote on the gateway into their sepulchres, 
“ Death is an eternal sleep”; and yet, even before the climax 
of that frenzy had been reached, the thing was felt to be in- 
tolerable, and Robespierre persuaded the Convention to “de- 
cree” (decreter, so they phrased it), “the existence of the 
Supreme Being,” and also “that prime consoler”’ (ce principe 
consolateur), “the immortality of the soul.” All this was 
formally proclaimed, amid ostentatious ceremonies, at the so- 
called “Feast ot the Supreme Being’’—which a historian 
pronounces “the shabbiest page of human annals,” and at 
which the dictator, “in sky-blue coat, and black breeches, 
frizzled and powdered to perfection,” delivered an oration 
which has been called “the scraggiest prophetic discourse 
ever uttered by man.” (Carlyle’s French Revolution, part LL, 
b. vi., ch. 4.) 

And now, as we have seen, we have a newcrop of atheism— 
thanks to the sowings of Comte, Mill, and the others, in the 
forms of Positivism, of Utilitarianism, of Evolutional Mate- 
rialism. And some German thinkers have given it a tongue, 
especially the late David Strauss, with that impersonal, dead, 
dumb, clay idol of his which he put in God’s place, and 
named “ Universum,” or The All. 

To one of these sceptical leaders let us briefly advert. 
John Stuart Mill, in his various writings, but more articu- 
lately in his posthumous Hssays and Autobiography, has left 
us in no doubt in regard to his creed. “I am one,” he 
says, “of the very few examples in this country of one who 
VOL. VI. NO. IV.—6 
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has not thrown off religious belief, but never had it.’ We 
will not do him the injustice to believe of him, even on his 
own testimony, anything of the kind. Indeed, he elsewhere 
tells us the directly contrary. He makes no secret of the com- 
pulsion exerted upon him by his Rhadamanthine father, 
whose hatred of revealed religion amounted to ferocity. 
And he himself is his own witness that, in accordance with 
the ancient adage, “ Expel nature with a pitchfork, still it 
will return,” religion was still left with him, which first 
sought a vehicle in Wordsworth, and afterwards in his own 
wife, whom he idealized into a sort of divinity. He also 
honors Jesus as “a model for imitation, available even to the 
absolute unbelievers,” and one “that can never more be lost 
to humanity”; but, as if to prevent his outside position from 
being by any possibility misunderstood, he patronizingly 
says, “Religion cannot be said to have made a bad choice in 
pitching on this man as the ideal representative and guide of 
humanity; nor even now would it be easy, even for an un- 
believer, to find a better translation of the rule of virtue 
from the abstract into the concrete than to endeavor so to 
live that Christ would approve our life.’ Of course the su- 
pernatural is here entirely eliminated from the man of Naza- 
reth, as from all religion itself, which Mill assigns, along with 
poetry, to the imagination and feelings in their idealizing 
mood. “The essence of religion,” he says, “is the strongest 
and earnest direction of the emotions and desires toward an 
ideal object, recognized as of the highest excellence, and as 
rightfully paramount over all selfish objects of desire. This 
condition,” he makes bold to add, “is fulfilled by the relig- 
ion of humanity in as eminent a degree, and in as high a 
sense as by the supernatural religions, even in their best man- 
ifestations, and far more so in many of their others.” The 
result is that “the whole domain of the supernatural is thus 
removed from the region of belief -into that of simple 
hope.” 

A religion so low-pitched, in the hands of the hierophant 
of Utilitarianism, makes very easy account of the origin of 
moral desert. In his Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s 
philosophy, he says (p. 513), “From our earliest childhood, 
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the ideas of doing wrong and of punishment are presented 
to our mind together, and the intense character of the im- 
pression causes the association between them to attain the 


highest degree of closeness and intimacy. The only ideas 
presented have been those of wrong and punishment, and an 
inseparable association has been created between these di- 
rectly, without the help of any intervening idea.” But, 
query, Whence came the punishment? Of Mahomet propa- 
gating his religion by the sword, it has been pertinently 
asked, But how came he by his sword? There must have 
been something behind it of a very vital nature to account 
for its existence and doings; and so in this case of the punish- 
ment. The above passage is the veriest bathos even of spec- 
ulative drivelling. It takes a philosopher to write such non- 
sense as that. O the simplicity of free thought! O the cred- 
ulity of unbelief! And yet it is very sobriety and wisdom 
eompared with its author’s interpretation of natural theology 
—that of a great, but short of almighty, and, in many re- 
spects, imperfect God.” But let Mill speak for himself: “The 
notion of a providential government by an Omnipotent Be- 
ing for the good of his creatures must be entirely dismissed. 
Even of the continued existence of the Creator we have no 
other guarantee than that he cannot be subject to the law of 
death which affects terrestrial beings, since the conditions 
which produce this liability, wherever it is known to exist, 
are of his creating. That this being, not being omnipotent, 
may have produced a machinery falling short of his in- 
tentions, and which may require the occasional interposition 
of the maker’s hand, is a supposition not in itself absurd nor 
impossible, though in none of the cases in which such inter- 
position is believed to have occurred ig the evidence such as 
could possibly prove it; it remains a simple possibility, 
which those may dwell on to whom it yields comfort,” 
etc., etc. This Creator, being imperfect, must have been him- 
self created, and the entire problem of existence must, on 
principles like these, remain forever unsolved. 
These and all sentiments of the like atheistic purport go 
to teat up the pillars not only of religion, but of morality, 
of society, of all obligation, of all public security, and pave 
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the way to universal anarchy and chaos. It is, of course, 
only when they have gone sufficient lengths that these 
terrible results appear. Such lengths, as we have seen, they 
have reached in human history, and may reach again. 
Human nature, however cruelly experimented upon, never 
fails; for decree what men may, it is ushered into the 
world fresh with every new-born child, and is found more 
or less articulately, always and everywhere, to “cry out for 
God, for the living God.” Hence the well-known saying 
of the French sage: “ Sil n’y avait pas un Dieu, il foudrait 
Pinventer”—“ Were there not a God, it would be necessary 
to invent him.” Even the sceptical Voltaire weds this sen- 
timent to verse, and expands it in the following words: 
“Consult Zoroaster, and Minos, and Solon, and the sage 
Socrates, and the great Cicero; they have all adored a mas- 
ter, a judge, a father. Thatsublime system is necessary to 
man. It is the sacred bond of society, the first foundation 
of holy equity, the curb of the wicked, the hope of the 
righteous. If these heavens, despoiled of their august im- 
print, could ever cease to manifest it, if God did not exist, 
it would be necessary to invent him.” Even atheists, in their 


very atheism, bewray the divine—for as certain as they are 
human they have in them the divine: as the poetess, in 
lines partly quoted, finely says of the Roman atheistic poet, 


Lucretius: 
Who dropped his plummet down the broad 
Deep universe, and said—No God! 
Finding no bottom; who denied 
Divinely the Divine, and died, 
Chief poet upon Tiber’s side. 

Human nature, then, from its great deeps of faculty and 
feeling, and from its every expanse of branch and blossom, 
looks with open face to God. We have already men- 
tioned that three-fold division of mind to which all mental 
phenomena may be exhaustively reduced—thinking, feel- 
ing, and willing. Each of these looks to.God, “cries out 
for the living God.” How far this holds true of each, it is 
of great interest to inquire. 

Humanity over all its breadths, and from its profoundest 
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depths, looks up with open face to God. This sentiment we 
have enunciated before in this discussion, and reserved for 
further illustration. We have already mentioned that three- 
fold division of mind to which all mental phenomena may be 
exhaustively reduced—thinking, feeling, and willing. Each 
of these looks to God, “cries out for the living God.’ How 
far this holdstrue of each, it is of transcendent moment to in- 
quire. With a few indications in that direction, we shall 
bring our present task to a close. 

First, as respects thinking, all arguments and illustrations 
relating to the existence of Deity are in direct answer to the 
irrepressible demand of the intelligence for a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of being. This demand is the more 
significant that it is not called for by any of the current prac- 
tical requirements of life. It is a purely intellectual prompt- 
ing of our higher reason. Starting with our own existence, 
we find it finite and conditioned, with no reason in itself for 
its own being. Passing to surrounding beings and things 
related to us, we find them the same; not one of them can 
account for itself, and the higher any one is in the scale, it is 
only the more conditioned and restricted. Most people being 
content simply to fulfill the practical conditions of life with- 
out further concern on the intellectual side, it is only in phil- 
osophiec moods, or times, that the problem of being excites 
inquiry. When it comes to do so in earnest, it is speedily 
seen that the solution must be sought outside of ourselves, 
and of all other restricted and transitory existences around us. 
To say that all are finite and conditioned, is to say that all are 


dependent. But on whom? or on what? That is the prob- 
lem. 
To this there are only two answers possible: either 


that of an eternal series of finite causes, or that of an eternal 
and self-existent. first cause. 

The eternal series looks best at the first blush, but on closer 
inspection and further handling, it eludes our grasp, and 
slips away, like a rope twisted out of the rainbow. It is 
clearly a hand-to-mouth argument. Then it is mere assertion 
at best; for how far does real knowledge carry us back along 
that assumed eternal line? Further, if we test the meaning 
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of these finite causes, we find the word “cause” melting 
away in our hands into a mere stream of antecedents and 
consequents; and if the word “force” be brought into harden 
them anew into consistency, we find that it is but a new 
label for the same thing. If it is anything more, it belongs 
to the other and truer solution. Still further, we find that 
the eternal series occupies, or rather usurps, ostensibly logical 
ground, and that on a very vulgar level, by way of evasive 
expedient to cover our ignorance. Finally, and decisively, 
even as a logical theory it is intrinsically absurd; for, trace 
the series back till thought is weary, and begin again and 
rest again, and repeat the process millions of times, and mil- 
lions more, and evermore, that far anterior link is in princi- 
ple the same as the one next to us, and not a whit more help- 
ful to solve the problem of being. Hence the absurdity so 
often charged upon the eternal series notion, that it supposes 
a cause prior to the first cause. This is rebutted by the re- 
joinder, and often in the tone of indignant rebuke, that no 
such charge is relevant, seeing that the series is declared to 
be eternal, and therefore precludes all first. But this is a mere 
flourish of Mrs. Partington’s broom to sweep back the Atlan- 
tic. Be it that, in form, the charge is not correctly put, it is 
still in substance valid. The very notion is unthinkable, yea, 
is positively self-contradictory ; 
——_————- since every link 
Of that long-chained succession is so frail, 
Can every part depend, and not the whol 

As certainly as the axiom, that whatever begins to be must 
liave a cause, and as each link in the series begins to be, 
however far back may be its place, the series itself must have 
begun to be, and can in no other manner be conceived of; for 
how can a succession of finite causes be eternal, any more 


than a succession of days or other aliquot parts of time could 


be multiplied into an eternity ? 

Much stress is laid on the inherent virtues of the molecule. 
Everything lies there—like the flower in the bud, like the chick 
in theshell. And the whole explanation lies there—could we 
only seehow! That ultimate molecule isthe last refuge for the 
destitute. But if it indeed explains all, it will explain a 
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great deal too much for our God-ignoring evolutionists; for it 
will then rub shoulders very closely with the great doctrine 
of inspired men, that ‘‘God works all inall.” This aspect of 
the case was well put long ago by the author of The Night 
Thoughts : 


Has matter innate motion? Then each atom 
Asserting its indisputable right 

To dance, would form an universe of dust. 

Has matter none? Then whence these glorious forms 
And boundless flights, from shapeless and reposed ? 
Has matter more than motion? Has it thought, 
Judgment, and genius? Is it deeply learned 

In mathematics? Has it framed such laws 

Which, but to guess, a Newton made immorial? 

If art, to form; and counsel, to conduct; 

And that with greater far than human skill, 
Resides not in each block ;—a Godhead reigns 

And, if a God there is, that God how great? 


Dismissing this first solution, then, it only remains that w 
accept the other, that of an eternal, intelligent, self-existent 


First Cause. Whatever difficulties this may present to our 
limited faculties, it involves no contradiction or inconsistency. 
It solves the entire problem, otherwise utterly insoluble; it 
accounts for mind, otherwise unaccountable, by the 
pre-existence of an Infinite Mind, and for what we call physi- 
cal causes by a great First Cause. We are driven to it by the 
necessary laws of human thought, by the dictates of pure 
reason; and thus simply, under the department of thinking, 
seeking to solve the problem of being, we are borne irresisti- 
bly into the belief of an Infinite God. 

But as yet, we are only on the threshold of what awaits 
thought in this august province. Given, the notion of time, 
the reason cannot stop short of the idea of infinite duration ; 
nor by any effort can it think it away. Given, the notion of 
space, the reason cannot stop short of the idea of infinite ex- 
tension; nor by any effort can it think it away. The very 
idea ot finite involves that of infinite; the very idea of the 
conditioned involves the absolute. What if time and space 
in their infinity be but attributes of the necessarily existing 
Being? He “inhabiteth eternity.” What. if this be in the 
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sense indicated in the line of Watts—“ Dwell in my own eter- 
nity”? It is along these lines that the a priori argument for 
the being of a God elaborates itself; an argument more fre- 
quently flouted at than grappled with, but which, though not 
likely to convince the atheist, is yet worthy of gravest con- 
sideration, and which within its own proper limits appears to 
be impregnable. This deductive argument, which “looks 
down from heaven” upon us, is met, embraced, and inter- 
clasped by the inductive argument from design, as in its as- 
cending process “it springs out of the earth.” From the 
traces of design, everywhere apparent, and which science in 
its advance is evermore bringing into light, and from our 
own consciousness of intelligence and design, we irresistibly 
infer a designer of supreme intelligence and wisdem. This 
argument, too, has been impugned. It has, for example, 
been urged that if adaptations in nature prove a designer, 
then those in the Divine existence itself will prove the same. 
But this is merest sophistry and evasion; for the very con- 
ception of God as the absolute, uncaused, and _ self-existent, 
deprives the objection of all place or basis. Without refer- 
ence to other and equally baseless exceptions, the teleological 
argument, fairly and candidly faced, is one that can neither 
be repelled nor evaded without denying all that is most un- 
questionable in the intuitions of our own intelligence. For- 
mally it stops short of demonstrating the infinitude or even 
the unity of the supreme; for it is not in its nature, nor is it 
within the limits of our powers, to reach these conceptions 
by any such process. But we are not dependent on it for 
these; and within its own domain it conducts us irresistibly 
to the belief of supreme designing intelligence; and as all 
the adaptations we find in nature group themselves into anal- 
ogies and conspire and converge towards higher and ever 
higher unities, we find ourselves borne as far as the pro- 
cess can carry us toward the result at which we arrive by 
other and more immediate methods—the unity and infinitude 
of the supreme designing mind. “The invisible things of 
him, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead.” 
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———W hat is his creation less 
Than & capacious reservoir of means 
Formed for his use, and ready at his will? 


Thus our thinking faculty, in whatever direction it may 
operate, declares for God. Let us now turn to the second of 
the three departments of our mental being, that of feeling o1 
emotion, and this too will be found to flower outward and 
upward to the same mark. Our very filial emotions fasten 
on the parental ideal, and from our earliest years assure them- 
selves of the existence and watchful care of our Father in 
heaven. The idea of father, with its constituent elements of 
love, reverence, awe, authority, dependence, trust, obedi- 
ence, and the like, is not only the stepping-stone by which 
we may rise to the conception of God, but is the perch from 
which we must mount upward and away, with no rest for our 
winged affections short of the infinite Father. 

Professor Tyndall, it will be remembered, in that passage 
of his address where he introduces and does homage to the 
religious sentiment, makes its seat to be the emotions. In 
this he speaks like Mill, who similarly assigns religion to the 
emotions and imagination. As we are not here adjusting the 
philosophy of theism, but vindicating the thing itself, we 
will not now quarrel witlt this representation, beyond observ- 
ing, as we pass, that it savors of that confounding of emo- 
tion and will, on which, as on seven pillars, necessitation, 
which annihilates will, and in principle subverts all morality 
and religion, hath builded her house, and in which, strange 
to say, the Calvinistic Jonathan Edwards and the sceptical 
Hobbes, Collins, and the rest, claim and contrive to find con- 
venient accommodation. But, as our emotions are spanned 
by the firmament of our religion, equally with all other parts 
of our nature, let us accept the recognition as just, so far as 
it goes, and see what the emotions have to say on this theme 
of themes. 

We shall confine ourselves entirely to those of them whic! 
the Professor specifies—namely, awe, reverence, the sense of 
beauty, wonder, and the sentiment of religion. Interrogate 
these, and every one of them will be found to “cry out for 
God, for the living God.” They all conduct us straight to 
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Jesus, and through Jesus to God, and like Noah’s dove, can 
find no rest short of that sublime belief. Awe, in one and 
the same process, humbles us, dilates us, exalts us; and all 
this it does, because it makes us realize mind that transcends 
our own, and can find no resting place short of the infinite 
mind. Reverence utters the same testimony, and that with 
the augmented emphasis of having regard to moral excel- 
lence, and with an authority that disdains, in name of all the 
nobilities and moral grandeurs of our nature, to stop short of 
highest realization in the infinitely Holy One. The sublime, 
even in its common-place and far too circumscribed associa- 
tion with material things, has always a reference to mind, and, 
pre-eminently, to mind in its moral aspect; nor can it stop 
short of the infinitely grand, august, and eternal Mind. 

If we pass to the sense of Beauty, we find ourselves 
equally in motion towards something ulterior and _ loftier. 
Take even physical beauty, everything in nature of this kind 
—the flower at our feet, the bird of lovely plumage, the hues 
of sunset, the gleamings of ocean, the things of beauty all 
around us that “sparkle with a thousand dyes’’—would in- 
stantly pale in our very view, were we to confine our regards 
to them, to find finality in them. Recall that scene on the 
Galilean mount, when Jesus pronounced the lily of the field 
smiling at his feet, as eclipsing Solomon in all his glory, we dis- 
cern at once that a greater than Solomon and lily both was 
deepest and uppermost in his mind—-that, as Carlyle somewhere 
remarks of this very saying, it revealed a deep, deep glance into 
the great inner sea of beauty. When we see a lovely human 
face, we see the loveliness of mind and heart; for, by univer- 
sal consent, this is the true element of beauty, which may 
exist without perfect symmetry of feature, and perfect sym- 
metry of feature without it. If both elements are present, 
the inner beauty has more advantage of radiative medium. 
The first face of this kind we, up to a certain point, had ever 
seen, will often, at a time later, be left in the shade by an- 
other we came to see, and of which, at that former time, we 
had not even dreamed. Can we stop short even at this, or at 
any yet superior type as seen in actual life? Every poet, 
every painter, every man who can imagine or idealize, will 
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tell you no; and more, they will tell you that if you could 
clip the wings or circumscribe the range of the imaginative 
and the ideal, you would put out half the light of life, and 
leave earth “a world without asun.” But even the poet and 
other idealizers can carry us but a very little way. He can 
only work with what materials of idea, model, and color, he 
has. O whata revelation of the beautiful beyond the ge- 
nius of a thousand Shakespeares to imagine, would flash on 
our enraptured view were humanity seen, as it shall one day 
be, adorned as a bride for its Redeemer, and glorified with 
his glory! But even that Redeemer himself is not to us 
beauty’s ultimate, though, as the God-man, he is all but that. 
He is “the brightness of the Father’s glory.” As such, he at 
once completes the ideal and satisfies the craving, and fulfills 
the requirements of our finest and highest being; and noth- 
ing else ever will, short of that “perfection of beauty,” the 
“beauty of holiness,’ to be found in the personal, perfect, 
and infinite God. 

Of the religious sentiment, as such, the last element men- 


tioned by Professor Tyndall, it is unnecessary to speak par- 
ticularly. Enough, and. more than enough, has been ad- 
vanced to illustrate the utter frivolity, to give it no graver 
name, of pretending to use the word religion without refer- 


ence to a personal God. 

Thus, in the department of feeling, as truly as in that of 
thinking, our nature cries out from its profoundest depths for 
God. This could have been illustrated to yet greater ex- 
tent by a reference to other sentiments than those above 
named.* 

We hasten to notice the third and remaining department 
of our mental being—the will. Here the argument for the 
being of a God is probably to be regarded as the very strong- 
est of all. For this reason, and because our space forbids ex- 
pansion, we shall merely indicate its verdict. 

We have will; and will is free—free, not in the evasive 
sense often alleged, that we are free to do what we choose, 


*See The Religious Sentiment, a discourse in reply to Dr. Tyndall, by 
the Rev. Joseph Leckie, Ibrox, Glasgow. It is apiece of beautiful dis- 


quisition. 
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which is often not true, and where true, is nothing to the 
purpose; but free in the sense that we are free to choose. 
Hence come the ideas of right, wrong, praise, blame, respon- 
sibility, reward, punishment,—in short, all the elements of 
morality and of moral government, and of a supreme God and 
infinitely perfect moral Governor, Lawgiver, Exemplar, and 
Judge. We are ourselves minds—he cannot be less. We are 
ourselves persons—he must be a person. We are ourselves 
moral—he must be moral. We are ourselves causes, every 
volition being a free causal act—he must be a cause, and the 
great First Cause. In this conscious freedom of ours, in this 
great deep of our free will, and in this alone, we have our 
very idea of cause or power; and apart from this we could 
never have attained it, all physical causes, so called, being in 
themselves a mere processional phantasmagoria of antece- 
dents and consequents. In fact, universal consciousness, uni- 
versal conscience, universal language, universal law, involve 
and that not accidentally, but in their very essence, religion, 
morality, moral government, and a moral governor, who is 
personal and supreme. Eliminate a personal God, and no- 
rality is abrogated along with him. Religion is impossible, 
accountability there is none, language is a lying or unintelligi- 
ble farrago, and man is a chaos, in eternal sedition with him- 
self. I abate not, assuage not, any of these strong expres- 
sions. It is said, indeed, that morality is quite conceivable 
and possible apart from God. This is said, not because there 
is one particle of truth in the saying, but merely on the 
strength of the well-known fact that morality is a thing in- 
extinguishable as humanity itself. But this fact, so far from 
establishing that daring hypothesis, directly exposes and sub- 
verts it. It is the dolphin’s back on which it mounts, only 
to be drowned in an infinite ocean. For why isthat morality 
inextinguishable? Because it involves the Divine; becausea 
personal God is its perfect ideal and indispensable head; be- 
cause apart from God it would be at war with itself, a self- 
convicted lie. Humanity being stronger than atheistic hypo- 
theses, will not part with its morality at the bidding of theo- 
rists. Hence these theorists themselves are always, more or 
less, living confutations of their own creed. 
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We have thus taken the human mind in all its breadth of 
thinking, feeling, and willing, and we have found that as these, 
from their unity of root, grow up and blossom heaven-ward,they 
all look with bared bosom to the Infinite, and, as truly as 
the heliotrope that ever turns sun-ward, they turn God-ward— 
“they ery out for God, for the living God,” and drink in life, 
beauty, and glory from him as the great “Father of Lights.” 
Cut them off from the idea of God, and a solar system de- 
prived of its central sun, would, in comparison, be a trivial 
disaster. But, cut off from this idea, they cannot, and will 
not be. Hence theorists indulge themselves in their athei- 
zings without subverting the course of nature, but certainly 
not without subverting or injuring individual souls. 

How far are the professors and representatives of religion 
answerable for the increasing influence and audacity of the 
scepticism of our time? This is a pertinent and solemn 
question. It is easy for the Pope and his Irish prelates to 
raise over Tyndall and his associates the hue and ery of blas- 
phemy; and for Protestants, in their several dialects, to de- 
nounce those blindly dealt blows at the root of their common 
faith. It is also easy, and it is as competent as it is easy, and 
as dutiful as it is both, to protest that by no logical process 
can these atheizings pretend to be in any degree deducible 
from our faith, which they so flatly contradict, and so contu- 
meliously ignore. But that will not suffice to absolve us. It 
will still remain to inquire how far our Popish arrogances, 
our Protestant narrownesses, our Genevan unbelievabilities, 
our ritualistic play-actorings, and other inconsistencies, may 
have inspired disgust in many minds, and planted snares in 
their way. In the late new edition of his lecture, Professor 
Tyndall says—and pity it is that he had such cause to say :— 

“T have been reminded that an eminent predecessor of 
mine in the presidential chair expressed a totally different 
view of the cause of things from that enunciated by me. In 
doing so he transgressed the bounds of science at least as 
much as I did, but nobody raised an outery against 
him. The freedom he took, I claim: and looking at what I 
must regard as the extravagances of the religious world, at 
the very inadequate and foolish notions concerning this uni- 
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verse which are entertained by the majority of our authorized 
religious teachers, at the waste of energy on the part of good men 
over things unworthy—if I might say it without discourtesy 
—of the attention of enlightened heathens, the fight about 
the fripperies of Ritualism, and the verbal quibbles of 
the Athanasian Creed, the forcing on the public view 
of Pontigny pilgrimages, the dating of historic epochs 
from the definition of the Immaculate Conception, the 
proclaiming in the midst of these chimeras which astound all 
thinking men—it did not appear to me extravagant to claim 
the public tolerance for an hour and a half for the statement 
of what I hold to be more reasonable views—views more in 
accordance with the verities which science has brought to 
light, and which many weary souls would, I thought, wel- 
come with gratification and relief.” 

We must now hasten to a close. As we began our article 
with some personal references to sceptical intellect, we may 
close it by one or two personal allusions of another and more 
pleasing sort. 

Contrast, then, with those God-ignoring frigidities of our 
sceptical Evolutionists, the profoundly religious spirit of one 
who, in scientific attainment and range of - intellect, was 
second to none of them, and who, while associating with 
them, could accord them their due meed of honor. Mrs. 
Somerville, the authoress of The Connection of the Physical 
Sciences, Physical Geography, The Mechanism of the Heavens, 
and other scientific works, was one of the subtlest mathema- 
ticians and accomplished scientists of her time. Nor were 
her time and experience short; for it is only within the last 
two years that she passed away, at the advanced age of 
ninety-three. It is interesting to note in her Memorials that 
“an evening with Professor Tyndall or Dean Stanley, was 
marked with a white stone,” as one of special interest; and 
the very association of these names indicate how far removed 
she was from narrowness. What thought this rare woman 
of that Ultimate Power which Professor Tyndall pronounces 
to be “absolutely inscrutable?” The question is by no 
means immaterial; for, as atrue and high-souled woman, 
she reflected well the genuine intuitions of humanity, and, 
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asa great thinker, whose career covered nearly a century, 
and bore itself with unabated vigor tothe very end, her opinio: 
on that august theme is worthy of all consideration. 

And that opinion she has not left us to disentangle from 
the maze and haze of high sounding scientific phraseology. 
She states it in her age, and in her eminence, with the sim- 
plicity of a little child. “My mother,” she says, “ taught me 
to read the Bible and to say my prayers.” She had, all her 
life long, an unswerving faith in God, and hope for eternity. 
She carried her religion into science; for it is recorded ot 
her that, as Sir Isaac Newton, after his great discoveries, 
“burst into the infinite and knelt,’ so she gave forth no 
scientific work without deep stirrings of the religious senti- 
ment over it. And she carried, in quaint but genuine ways, 
her science into religion; for she expressed the hope to a vis- 
itor that at death she would attain “speed quicker than light, 
and powers of observation of parallel rays.” On neither ob- 
ject of thought was there any timidity or stinginess. She 
rendered unto science the things that belonged to science, 
and she rendered to God the things that were God’s. She 
fearlessly accepted the teachings of geology on the long pre- 
Adamic epochs ata time when it cost something to do so; 
for, says she, “I was preached against by name in York 
Cathedral.” But these enlarged views, and all her otherincur- 
sions into the fields of nature, were felt by her to be so many 
steps the more into the temple, which only deepened her rev- 
erence the further she advanced. To her work on a subject 
akin to that which has so much occupied our Evolutionists, 
her Molecular and Microscopie Science, she prefixed a pointed 
avowal of the very doctrine which some of them studiously 
obfuscate or ignore, in the beautiful motto on her title page: 
“Deus, magnus in magnis, maximus in minimis ”—“God, 
great in things great, greatest in things least.” A writer 
who'well knew her sentiments says: “To her the idea (now, 
alas, familiar enough to us all) of writing a book about na- 
ture and ignoring God, would have seemed as fantastic as 
that of writing her accounts to her children of her visits to 
Abbotsford or Collingwood, and carefully omitting to men- 
tion therein Scott or Herschell. ‘It is deplorable and incon- 
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eeivable, she wrote to a friend just before her death, ‘how 
men can believe that the glory of the heavens, and the beauty 
of the earth, is not the work of the Deity’” (Quart. Rev., 
Jan., 1874). Need we wonder thata faith so child-like and 
yet so vigorous—a faith so feminine, and yet so masculine— 
enabled this large-souled woman to face death calmly, yea, 
jocundly, as (in playful allusion to her being an admiral’s 
daughter), she said, when very near her end, “The Blue 
Peter ’’—the naval signal for departure—* is now at the mast 
head.’ No words could more accurately describe her inter- 
penetration of science with religion than those which the 
poet Cowper uses of Dr. Cottar, the medical man under 
whose care he for a time was, and whom he pronounces a 
true philosopher. “Every tittle of his knowledge,” he says, 
“on natural subjects is connected in his mind, with the firm 
belief of an Omnipotent Agent.” (Southey’s Life and Works 
of Cowper, vol. L.. p- 148). 

From science turn for a moment to poetry. Here, whole 
clouds of witnesses rush in upon us. The poet of the 
Seasons, how finely does he close his poem with that lofty 
hymn,'in which he finds the natural phenomena he has been 
delineating, “but the varied God.’ How still more finely 
and sublimely had Milton done this before him in the Morn- 
ing Hymn, in which he makes the primeval pair, at the en- 
trance to their sylvan bower, stand with hand linked in hand, 
and looking above and all around them, summon all the 
young creation to help them extol their God—the pines to 
“wave their tops” adoringly, the fountains to “warble 
melodious murmurs,” all objects in their several ways to 
extol 

Him first, Him last, Him midst and without end. 

To quote the Hebrew bards, would be to transcribe in 
great part the Bible, the pervading sentiment of which is,— 
the Godhood of the thunder as his voice, of the winds as his 
winged car, of any object and phenomenon in nature as a 
testimony to God. “Great and marvelous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty; just and true are thy ways, thou King 
of saints.” Recalling, or withholding ourselves from further 
incursion into these tempting fields, let us, in a closing sen- 
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tence or two, bring into juxtaposition two distinguished 
poets, both of very high idealizing faculty, and see how very 
differently their respective faiths re-acted on the play of their 
genius. 

Shelley’s imaginative faculty was ot the highest, and his 
power of verse nothing less than lordly; but he was an 
atheist. In his poem of Queen Mab, he actually, as we have 
already remarked, utters, as a deliberate dictum, the words 
attributed in Scripture to “the fool”—* There is no God”’; 
and in a long preface to that poem he vindicates his atheisti: 
faith (and surely quite consistently) on the ground of the 
philosophy of absolute and universal necessitation which he 
had assumed. The result is, that his personifications and de- 
scriptions of nature, with all their beauties, are cold as a 
polar moonlight. Let us select his lines on Mont Blane as 
seen from Chamouni. In these we find no nearer approach 
to anything like a recognition of the Divine than may be 
discoverable in these lines to the mountain, which are cold 
and frigid as its own icy rock :— 

The secret strength of things 
Which governs thought, and tothe infinite dome 
Of heaven is as a law, inhabits thee 

Coleridge, on the other hand, was a man inspired and pos- 
sessed throughout with the idea of God. He, too, addresses 
the same object, Mont Blane, in his famous lines on 
Chamouni, and in his hands the mountain becomes trans- 
figured or sublimed into a very “Mount of God.” Hence, the 
grandeur of his verses. The Divinity himself is their true 
inspiration. They palpitate with the “living God.” For this 
reason they are instinct with soul and sympathy, and will 
live as long as the language. We can only quote a few 
lines :— 

God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations 

Answer, and let the ice-plains echo, God! 

God! sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome voice, 
Ye pine groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 
And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God! 
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ART. VI 1.— Am rican Sunday-se hool Work. 


Wuew the ecclesiastical historians of the future shall write 
up the annals of the American Church, they will fail of giv- 
ing a perfect picture of its spiritual and educational 
life if they do not clearly and fully get forth that move- 
ment of the friends and promoters of the Sunday- 
school which has resulted in the present advanced and far- 
reaching system of Biblical instruction of children. The 
subject can be looked at from no point of view without 
arousing a deep and pervading interest in the heart of the 
Christian, the philanthropist, or the good citizen. To the 
Christian, the organized and powerful effort to bring un- 
der scriptual tuition the vast masses of infantile and 
youthful minds scattered over the grand extent of our 
colossal republic, is a matter of profound and permanent im- 
‘ port as indicating the direction given by the Spirit of God to 
a large part of the energies of the Church for the conversion 
and salvation of the world. To the man who looks at this 
subject with what are called philanthropic feelings simply, 
not necessarily in full sense those of Christian philanthropy, 
but with the feelings of one who, asa mah, regards with 
concern the welfare of the human family, this great move- 
ment must present features of surpassing attractiveness as 
promotive of the brotherhood and elevation of mankind. 
And surely, no good citizen can be indifferent to one of the 
most systematic and mighty agencies operating among the 
people for creating, developing and maintaining the highest 
regard for law, good order, intelligence and morality in the 
masses of men. 

In presenting some thoughts upon this subject,in this place, 
the primary object is to put upon permanent record a num- 
ber of historical items which may be of great benefit to the 
ministry and others in the Church, in promoting the good 
~ause, which it is the purpose of this article to hold up be- 
fore the minds of our readers. We shall avail ourself of 
most important facts, well arranged in chronological order, 
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and clearly set forth, in documents and papers prepared by 
men whose hearts throb with every pulsation in sweetest 


































harmony with the blessed cause of the Sunday-school. 
Want of space is the bar here toa full presentation of this 
Q theme in its extensive proportions. The reader must be con- 
- tent with the best we can now do, but let him remember that, 
| in a historical point of view, there was published in the Tugo- 
- LogicaAL Meprium, of January, 1873, an invaluable article, 
- taken from the Christian Quarterly, giving dates, facts, and 


- views of Sunday-school work from their origin to the present 
e time. There were briefly sketched the rise and progress 01 
t the Sunday-school movement from Robert Raikes’ first efforts 
e in the city of Gloucester, England, in 1781, which resulted in 
e the permanent organization of Sunday-school work, down to 


- the Fifth National Sunday-school Convention in this country 





d held in Indianapolis, Indiana, April, 1872. 
r If the earnest Lutheran were asked whether he and his 
\- Church believe in Sunday-schools, he would probably answer 
0 affirmatively, with some surprise at the question, and would 
n remind the interrogator that Martin Luther, among his other 
is great works, provided for the religious training of the young, 
Ty both by the family and the Church, and really laid the foun- 
> dation for Bible schools among his followers. Likewise, 
h were the zealous Roman Catholic, questioned on the subject, 
2 he would instantly refer to the fact that Charles Boromeo, 
1s nephew of Pope Pius IV., established a number of schools of 
1. a similar character among the Alps and in the city of Milan, 
1e more than three hundred years ago. All churches would 
1e give answers in the affirmative, and point to passages in their 
st history to prove that they have long, if not always, favored 
18 such an institution as the Sunday-school. Yet it is well 
known that the cause of systematic and regular teaching of 
e, the children on the Lord’s day has been bitterly opposed in 
a- the earlier stages of the movement by many persons, and 
1e even by judicatures of nearly all the various religious de- 
vd nominations The idea of the instruction of the young by 
e- parental instrumentality is as old as Moses, yea, as Abraham, 
of and the command of Jesus Christ to his apostolic representa- 


tive, “Feed my Lambs,” forever laid the solemn charge upon 
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the shoulders of the Christian Church to provide pure, 
ample and nutritious spiritual food for the children, or 
“lambs” of the flock of Jesus. Whether this was to be done 
in the regular services of synagogue and church only, or 
whether other times, places, and means should be used to se- 
cure full obedience to his command, our Lord did not say. 
And we are left to infer that he expected the judicious 
counsel of his servants to promote the important object pro- 
posed in his injunction, by all means which in spirit and 
form would accord with known duty to God and men. In 
reviewing the history ef the Christian Church, it seems very 
wonderful that the followers of our Lord, in all the ages 
from Peter and John to Robert Raikes, never progressed 
further in the appreciation of their power for the world’s 
conversion to Christ by youthful instruction in the knowl- 
edge of divine truth. One century has not yet elapsed since 
the first successful effort was made at organizing the forces 
of the Church for systematic and accurate instruction of 
children on the Lord’s day, and yet the progress made in that 
time, the spread of ideas on the subject, the increase of in- 
terest in it, the evolution of methods, and the development of 
results are simply astounding to any candid mind. Robert 
Raikes’ idea was the employment of the idle, wicked, 
poor children, running at large about the streets of his own 
city, in learning something useful, in some way, not only 
Biblical, but even the common rudiments of secular knowl- 
edge. For twenty years, it is said, teachers in England 
were employed and paid to instruct the children gathered 
into the schools. Then Christian men advanced to the idea 
of voluntary service in the instruction of the young, in addi- 
tion to which, they gradually evolved the thought that the 
Sunday-school should be more strictly a Scriptural school, 
that is,a school for Biblical tuition, and that not only the 
abandoned children, and those of very poor parents, but all 
children should have a place in the school. These latter 
ideas were a wide expansion of the original thought on the 
subject, and gave the Sunday-school its real character, im- 


parting or creating its true life and permanency. Unless 
such a cast had been given it, the work done would have 
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been necessarily partial, and local, only cities or densely 
populated districts affording material for its labors. But the 
ingrafting of these views upon Robert Raikes’ philanthropic 
scheme, educed a long train of beautiful, wonderful, and 
blessed consequences which shall widen, and brighten, and 
deepen forever in power of usefulness. 

Whether Francis Asbury, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, organized the very first Sunday-school in America, 
when he established one in Hanover county, Virginia, in 
1786, is, we believe, a disputed point, yet he stands credited 
with the honor of being among the pioneers in this good 
cause, in this country, as he was surely a noble advocate and 
faithful servant of the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
claimed by some that the Sunday-school in essential features 
was established by different denominations, during the last 
quarter of the last century, in a number of instances, but it 
is admitted that there was no concert of action by the mem- 
bers of any religious body, for a period of years after the 
date mentioned in connection with Asbury’s labors. Here 
and there, advanced men were working out the happy idea of 
co-operative action in the training of children by Christian 
men and women, and, although opposition, as violent in 
some cases as it was strange in all, hindered the process of 
development, time at length brought about a complete and 
profound revolution in the sentiments of men, in and out of 
the Church. Many a child has learned its first letter in the 
Sunday-shool and, so to speak, pursued its course of studies 
only there, receiving no other diploma as testimonial of its 
proficiency than that of some colored cards as “reward of 
merit,” or a Bible as evidence of good conduct, in all respects. 
Yet that same child has grown to be the intelligent man, the 
good citizen, the faithful husband, the devoted father, and 
the devout Christian. The impress of earliest influences is 
acknowledged to be the most lasting, and to have a forma- 
tive power upon the whole subsequent life of individuals. 
[t is no wonder then that a grand and goodly company of 
saints of highest character has grown out of the training 
given in Sunday-school to thousands of little ones, whose 
homes were anything but Christian in principle and prac- 
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tices. The blessed sentiment attributed, we believe, to 
Chillingworth, that “the Bible, the Bible alone, is the re- 
ligion of Protestants,” has had its fullest and amplest illus- 
tration and development in the work of the American 
Sunday-school. Almost, if not altogether, from the first es- 
tablishment of this institution in our country, the Bible has 
been the great text-book of its classes of all grades, from the 
simplest form of catechetical instruction in Bible history, prin- 
ciples, precepts, and practices imparted to infantile minds, 


up to the dignified investigations of “ the Bible class,’”’ where 


the learned pastor or some gifted layman led the inquiries 
of strong men and women. Earnest and protracted study 
was long given by the most successful pastors and the 
wisest members of the various churches to the subject of 
methods of teaching, and results of much moment were 
gained in individual congregations. When the Church had 
arrived, during the first quarter of this century, at that 
stage in the history of the Sunday-school movement, in 
which was awaked a growing desire for general interest 
and corresponding progress in the work and methods of 
the Sunday-school, zealous and wise men in different 
branches of the Zion of God began to consult with 
ach other, denominationally, and then across the lines 
of separate Churches, with their eyes upon traly catholic 
and permanent results. They felt the throb of a 
great thought within their Christian breasts which met a re- 
sponsive throb in myriad hearts, and longed for proper ex- 
pression and ample expansion. They felt and believed, in 
substance, as to the capabilities of the institution what the 
pious and accomplished Dr. J. W. Alexander, of New York, 
more than a quarter of a century afterward, said in view of 
manifold facts in the real workings of the thought, “Sunday- 
schools are means of preparation for God’s gracious advent 
to America.” This profoundly philosophical statement, 
which was written and published nearly a score of years ago, 
was followed up by others equally forcible and instructive in 
illustrating the positions which he assumed in regard to the 
power for good given to the Sunday-school. Among other 
things, he said: “The Sunday-school is preparative, in an 
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eminent sense, because if proposes to te ach that knowledge which 
is fundamental. It begins at the right place. All other 
teaching in other schools and colleges begins at some point 
in the circumference or the radiating lines, and at best scat- 
ters itself about several disconnected portions; this begins at 
the centre. It agrees with the Christian family-school, of 
which itis but an enlargement, in taking things at the 
source. It starts from the mountain head-spring, ready to 
flow down and widen on every side. It gives the principk 
from which all goes forth as from a real cause. It tells the 
veriest babe concerning God, in the very words of God. 
From a thousand text-books it chooses the text of God.” 
“The Sunday-school is one of the simplest things in the 
world. But it is often God’s pleasure to work out grand re- 
sults by small means. It is only the teaching of religion to 
children on the Lord’s day. <A single school is but a single 
spring; but the combined associated schools of the land are 
the system of waters, in fountain, lake, and river, over a 
whole continent.” Again, he says: “Training the young is 
preaching the gospel,’ and “Our sons and daughters are to 
be trained for Christ and for the country.” Again, “The 
Sunday-school gives its instruction at the right time. While 
we drive our furrow through fresh prairie-soil, and drop our 
golden seed-corn in lands of promise, we are doing that 
which we know not, but which God knows and has 
determined to bless. And when, instead of waiting 
for the mass to harden, we lay our forming hand 
upon the moist, ductile clay, we are moulding the Young 
America to make it the Christian America. Worldly wise 
men may scoft at our results; and they are less than we de- 
sire and mean; but no man can seoff at the method. All it 
needs is a larger surface on which to print its character. 
Only give us Sunday-school teachers, Christian educators, and 
toilsome parents—only give us room and let us alone—and, 
with God’s blessing on what he has bidden us perform, we 
will inscribe the name of JESUS on the plastic form of every 
future citizen. Only give us means of reaching the whole 
juvenile nation, and—of earthly aids—we ask no more.” 
(“The American Sunday-school and its Adjuncts.’’) 
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These grand views so grandly expressed in 1856, swelled 
prophetically in many hearts in 1800-1824, and gave them- 
selves form in manifold ways, as the wisdom of Christian 
men enabled them to rise superior to prejudice, opposition, 
and evil education, and compass a part, at least, of the glo- 
rious future of the “Bible school” of the Church, as 
Dr. Alexander called the Sunday-school, saying: “ Every 
properly conducted Sunday-school is a Bible school; and it is 
this, above all, which makes me love the institution, and in- 
spires hope for the future of our country, in which it has 
taken such deep root.” Deep thought, egrnest prayer to 
God, free and ample interchange of sentiment, and pressing 
needs, could but result in some decisive measures, and just as 
this century’s first quarter was readyto end, the travail of Zion 
gave birth toanoble and graceful daughter; for in May, 1824, 
wise, faithful, and consecrated representatives of various evan- 
gelicalChurches in the United States met in Philadelphia, and 
organized the American Sunday-School Union. This institution 
has pursued its holy and happy work for more than half acen- 
tury, and by publication of books, pamphlets, papers, and tracts, 
by the employment of agents and colporteurs in all parts of the 
country, and by co-operation with all other philanthropic so- 
cieties has done an incalculable amount of good. It is the 
source whence have been obtained more books for libraries of 
Sunday-schools, than from probably all other establishments 
together. Its agents and colporteurs have traversed our vast 
continent in every direction, and through every State, terri- 
tory and county, almost, visiting the destitute parts, and or- 
ganizing Sunday-schools in thousands of city, town, village, 
and country places. It has been instrumental in teaching in 
Sunday-schools, tens, yes, hundreds of thousands of children, 
of whom a large proportion had no other means than its 


books, papers, agents, and colporteurs, of learning the truth 
of God, and the way of eternal life. Out of the labors per- 
formed by its faithtul Chidlaws, McCulloughs, Paxsons, and 
their compeers in toil and sacrifice, not only thousands have 
been converted to God, but a large number of churches of 
various denominations have been organized and put into suc- 
cessful operation, and they continue to exercise a widespread 
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influence for the good of souls and the glory of God. 
Scarcely an outline of its great mission, as already revealed 
in its work, could be given at present, but when we re- 
member that its original thought was primarily the supply 
of the spiritual destitutions of the children with the means 
of fundamental instruction in Scriptural knowledge, and 
that, too, for all America, we have some adequate conception 
of the breadth, depth, and force of the convictions of the 
founders of the American Sunday-School Union, and of the 
magnitude of its work. The men who originated it saw a 
broader and darker picture of human interest than the poet, 
when he wrote of a certain class of little children, but whom 
he saw probably only in a humanitarian light :— 
Alas, regardless of their doom, 
The little victims play! 
No sense have they of ills to come, 
Nor care beyond to-day. 
Yet see how allaround them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 
And black Mistortune’s baleful train! 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand, 
To seize their prey, the murderous band! 
Ah, tell them they are men ! 

Yes, truly, men in prospect, but immortal beings now, said 
the Christian philanthropists who proposed to give them the 
“life and immortality” which have been brought to “light 
through the gospel,” and therefore they organized measures 
by which to accomplish the God-like end. 

Many local and useful measures have also been adopted by 
good men and women for reaching and saving the poor and 
off-cast children, especially in cities, and great good has been 
done by these. The mission-schools of Christian congrega- 
tions have brought thousands under the influence of our 
holy religion, and saved many from impending ruin. Our 
experience and observation have demonstrated that the in- 
gathered harvests of all such efforts of Christian love and 
culture, have repaid ten-fold the necessary outlay in making 
them effectual. In every respect, nothing returns so large 
a per centum of gain to society, as the free-will offerings of 
piety, directed by “the wisdom that is from above.’ The 
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reason is simple: the object is to do good, and therein to glo- 
rify God. God’s eye sees and casts light upon every such 
effort, and its increase is thirty, sixty, or an hundred fold. 
A zealous teacher in one of our leading Sunday-schools went 
on a missionary tour one Sabbath afternoon, and, down near 
the race-ground, found crowds of boys playing marbles, and 
otherwise amusing themselves, with no thought of the sanc- 
tity of the day, or of the danger imminent to their precious 
souls. He went up to a party of ten, and soon pleasantly en- 
gaged them in conversation, which led to the whole party 
going to the mission Sunday-school with which this teacher 
was connected, and becoming members of the school, the 
ring-leader soon distinguishing himself in scriptural learn- 
ing, and shortly afterwards becoming a member of the 
church by profession of faith in Jesus. Very simple thing 
indeed, but yielding rich fruits, and that rapidly. 

Step by step the interest and volume of Sunday-school en- 
terprize and labor have gone on increasing in our country, 
until the present hour; and now, as we look over the grand 
field, the blessed sight presents itself, that the few toilers of 
the past have become a multitude of competent and skilled 
workers, the field has enlarged as the laborers increased in 
number, the results have augmented in numerical and spirit- 
ual aspects, and the ery of the harvesters is a joyous and 
triumphant strain, whose notes have been heard afar, and it 
is arousing the lethargic spirits of slumberous millions into 
feeling and action. May the glorious wave of power move 
onward and onward with ample velume, until it shall break 
and waste itself in blessings on every continent of the earth, 
and every island of the ocean! 

Desiring to preserve for future use by our enterpriz- 
ing and devoted pastors, and other interested and faithful 
workers in the Church, all the information which can be 
gained from good authorities in the historical view of this 
question, we here introduce a long document (parts of which 
we have omitted as unnecessary), prepared by the Rev. H. C. 
Trumbull of Connecticut, and published as a “ Historical In- 
troduction” to the pamphlet proceedings of the “Fifth Na- 
tional Sunday-school Convention,” which met in Indianapo- 
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lis, Indiana, April, 1872. It relates the history of the latest 
and broadest developments of Sunday-school co-operation, 
and shows a most intensely interesting state of things as _ re- 
gards the present and future of that blessed cause which may 
be truly now called the “Bible-school of the Church of 
Christ.” We take the liberty to change the title from “ His- 
torical Introduction,” to that of 


HISTORY OF NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTIONS IN AMERICA. 


“Is there anything whereof it may be said, See, this is 
new ?—it hath been already of old time which was before us. 
There is no remembrance of former things; neither shall 
there be any remembrance of things that are to come with 
those that shall come after.” 

It is a great deal easier at any time to show that this or 
that gathering of a certain time was not the first of its series, 
than it is to establish beyond dispute the date of that series. 
When the first National Sunday-school Convention was as- 
sembled, is as fairly a matter of question to-day, as when the 
first Sunday-school was organized. The description in Nehe- 
miah viii., of the gathering of “all the people” of Israel in 
the interest of Bible-study, has been taken by some as a 
sketch of the earliest Sunday-school; but it may quite as 
reasonably be called a National Sunday-school Convention, 
for it was published and proclaimed “in all their cities and in 
Jerusalem ;” and “they kept the feast seven days;” and “day 
by day, from the first day unto the last day,” the Bible and 
its study were the themes of consideration. 

Coming down to our own country, in these later ages, it 
would perhaps be difficult to prove that the Puritans of New 
England, the Cavaliers of Virginia, the Romanists of Florida, 
or some of the pre-historic dwellers in our land—of which the 
Newport tower or the massive mounds of the West give sug- 
gestion—never summoned a national council to consider the 
question of the religious instruction of the young. But, 
waiving such possibilities, it is a simpler task to inquire, 
When was the first National Convention of Sunday-school 
teachers assembled under that name in our country, according 
to records at present in our possession ? 
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[The author of thissketch, in an extended showing, sets 
forth the fact that the American Sunday-School Union is en- 
titled to the credit of originating the First National Sunday- 
school Convention in the United States, but we omit all this. 
The Committee that issued the call for it, proposed a number 
of subjects for consideration, which Mr. Trumbull inserts, 
and then gives the history of the Convention itself.—Eb. 
Turo. Mep.] 

The interrogatories accompanying the call were seventy- 
eight in number, classified under thirteen heads, as follows: 
1. Schools; 2. Organization; 3. Discipline; 4. Visiting; 
5. Mode of Instruction; 6. Union Questions; 7. Other Books; 
8. Libraries; 9. Other Means of Success; 10. Superinten- 
dents; 11. Bible and Adult Classes; 12. Infant Schools; 
18. Miscellaneous. 

First Convention.—The First National Convention of Sun- 
day-school workers, called by a conference of superinten- 
dents and teachers from thirteen States and two Territories, 
on the recommendation of the managers of the American 
Sunday-School Union, assembled in the Chatham, street 
Chapel, New York, at 104. m., of Wednesday, October 3, 
1832. 

Two hundred and twenty delegates were present from 
fourteen States and ‘Territories, of the twenty-four States 
and four Territories then composed in the American Union. 
Considering the fact that hardly two hundred miles of rail- 
road were then operating in the United States, and that it 
was the year of the Asiatic cholera in New York, the atten- 
dance at the convention was remarkable. Indeed, no subse- 
quent convention. has been more fairly called, or has brought 
together representatives of a larger portion of the Sunday- 
school workers of the entire country. Although no complete 
list of tlre delegates is at hand, it is evident from names men- 
tioned as having a part in the deliberations of the conven- 
tion, that leading ministers and laymen of the Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Dutch Reformed, Methodist Episcopal, Presby- 
terian and Protestant Episcopal Churches, and of the 
Friends, were present from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North 
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Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Louisiana, and Michigan. Among these, besides the 
officers of the convention, may be named: Rev. Drs. Wil- 
liam Hague, Nathan Bangs, J. P. Durbin, and Cdurtland Van 
Rensselaer; Rev. 8. B. 8. Bissell, C. P. Grosvenor, and Wil- 
liam Goodell; Dr. F. A. Packard, and Messrs. Arthur Tap- 
pan, F. W. Porter, Timothy R. Green, Lucius Hart, J. W. 
Weir, William H. Byron, James B. Longacre, Joseph H. 
Dulles, Jeremiah H. Taylor, John Wiegand and John Hall. 

The permanent officers of the convention were: President, 
Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey; Vice Presi- 
dents, William A. Tomlinson, of New York, and General 
William Williams, of Connectict; Secretaries, Dr. D. M. 
Reese, and James B. Brinsmade, of New York. It was re- 
ported by the “Committee on Interrogatories,”’ that their 
list of questions had been sent, “to twenty-five hundred per- 
sons or societies in twenty-four States, and three Territo- 
ries,” and one hundred and thirty-eight responses had come 
in from twenty States. A careful digest of the answers was 
presented by the committee to the convention, with a recom- 
mendation of the consideration by the committee of the fol- 
lowing topics: 1. Frequency and length of sessions of Sun- 
day-schools; 2. Importance, modes, and effects of visiting; 
3. Teachers’ prayer-meetings; 4. Mutual visitation of teach- 
ers, and preparation for duties of the school; 5. Plans of 
training scholars to become teachers; 6. Means of training 
older scholars; 7. Personal habits of teachers in their in- 
fluence on scholars; 8. The influence of a superintendent on 
the character and prosperity of a Sunday-school. 

The convention continued its sittings from Wednesday 
morning until Friday noon—seven sessions in all. Its record 
and reports appeared at considerable length in successive 
numbers of Zhe Sunday-School Journal, (a weekly paper then 
published by the American Sunday-School Union, of a size 
nearly as large as The Sunday-School Times of to-day). 
While that exhibit evidences now the progress that has been 
made in the intervening forty years, it quite as clearly shows 
the forwardness and breadth of view of those engaged in the 
Sunday-school work at that time. Much that was then of 
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interest is now obsolete; but there are few questions at pres- 
ent engaging the attention of Sunday-school workers which 
were not touched on at the national convention of 1832. 
The views then expressed by Sunday-school men who are 
still living, or by those who have but recently passed away, 
on points which only now are attaining their fitting promi- 
nence before the community, proved that that convention in- 
cluded the best thinkers and most progressive workers of the 
day, and that they sowed the seed of much, in the harvest of 
which we rejoice. The age has made progress; but there 





were men in that gathering in advance of their age. 

Themes of Discussion —On the one hand, as to now obso- 
lete topics, there was not a little excitement over the inquiry, 
“Whether it be expedient, or consistent with the spirit of 
the great benevolent enterprises of the age, for any Sunday- 
school association or society to restrain the circulation of 
Sunday-school books by taking copy-right for the same;”’ it 
was declared, of the relation of Sunday-schools to the 
church, that “after fifty years they are mostly carried on in- 
dependent of the church;” great prominence was given to a 
monthly meeting of prayer in the church, for the Sunday- 
school as an outside evangelizing agency—instead of count- 
ing the school a department of the church to be always 
prayed for; the startling announcement was made, that “the 
majority of schools [reporting] have not a single scholar who 
has become connected with the church en a profession of 
faith;” music had little prominence in Sunday-school exer- 
cises; while some schools reported sessions from four to six 
hours in length, it was naturally suggested, “Whether a 
single session should ever exceed two hours without intermis- 
sion, the committee think may properly be the subject of ad- 
vice;” and there was discussion as to the use of the rod in 
the discipline of the Sunday-school. 

On the other hand, as to themes still fresh and important, 
there were discussions concerning the value of uniform 
Bible-clases for the whole land; the plan of a verse a day, 
and the same verse for all—the seven verses for the week be- 
ing the Sunday’s lesson—was warmly commended, and it 
was declared that sixty thousand persons throughout the 
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country were already thus studying in unison, while a 
weekly periodical was devoted to the elucidation of the 
Uniform Lessons; the entire congregation—old and young 
together—having a part in Bible study in the Sunday-school, 
was counseled, and it was affirmed that “the world should be 
regarded asa series of Sunday-schools;” it was voted that 
the word “pupils” be substituted tor “children” in reports 
of the convention, where practicable; the careful classifica- 
tion of scholars, from the youngest, gathered in an infant de- 
partment, in a room by themselves, to a normal class of those 
“capable of studying, in connection with the Scriptures, 
some system of Jewish antiquities, sacred geography, and 
evidences of religion,” was made prominent; the importance 
of “training scholars to become teachers,’ by putting them 
in classes to study the subjects and methods of instruction, 
received attention, and the lack of preparation for the work 
of teaching was referred to in comments on “the Lord’s 
business, the only one in which men do not come prepared to 
do their duty;” formation of teachers’ libraries was recom- 
mended to the schools; systematic visitation of parishes, to 
interest parents, and to bring in scholars; an improvement in 
school-room furniture, with the introduction of “ semi-circu- 
lar or half-square benches ;” the better ventilation of rooms; 
the frequent review of lessons by the whole school, under the 
pastor, or before the congregation; systematic, benevolent 
contributions by all the scholars and teachers; occasional 
“ separate services” for the children in the church; weekly 
meetings of teachers for study, teachers’ prayer-meetings, 
before the school session, and children’s week-day prayer- 
meetings; improved methods of teaching, of conducting the 
general exercises of the school, of selecting and distributing 
library books, and most other topics prominent in pro- 
grammes for the higher Sunday-school institutes of our day, 
were all under consideration at that time; and there are few 
of our advanced thinkers or workers who would not be ad- 
vantaged by study of the careful papers and the thoughtful 
discussions of that germinal convention of 1882. 

Another Convention Planned For.—The convention in New 
York decided to call another national convention at Phila- 
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delphia, for the following year, and appointed committees to 
report then on certain designated topics. 

Seconp Convention.—The Second National Convention, in 
accordance with the vote at New York, recommending it, 
assembled at the Cherry street Lecture Room, Philadelphia, 
May 22, 1833. Hon. Willard Hall, of Delaware, was chosen 
President; Matthew L. Bevan of Pennsylvania, and Gerrett 
Smith, of New York, were chosen Vice Presidents; and 
Louis D.C. Elmer, of New Jersey, and W. B. Denman of 
Pennsylvania, Secretaries. Nine States only were repre- 
sented in this gathering; the common mistake having been 
made of calling a second convention too soon after the first, 
in rash presuming on the general interest shown in the orig- 
inal and exceptional assembly. But strong men and represen- 
tative leaders in the religious community seem to have been 
in the membership of the second convention, and its diseus- 
sions showed all the thoroughness, breadth and progressive- 
ness of the first convention. Besides many of those named 
as at the New York assembly, there were present (or reports 
were received from them at Philadelphia), Governor Peter D. 
Vroom, of New Jersey, H. C. Wright, of Massachnsetts, 
William Guild, of Rhode Island, Charles W. Rockwell, and 
Seth Terry, of Connecticut, 8. W.Seton, of New York, John 
8S. Davenport, and Frederick Erringer, of Pennsylvania, 
with delegates from Maryland and Tennessee, besides the 
officers of the convention. 

Most of the committees appointed at New York, for this 
convention, brought in elaborate reports on the themes as- 
signed them, which appeared subsequently in the columns of 
The Sunday-School Journal. A report on the object, charac- 
ter, and methods of Sunday-school instruction, by J. W. 
Weir, was especially complete and discriminating, and its 
substance would prove an admirable treatise at the present 
time. The reports on “Qualifying Scholars for Teachers,” 
by Timothy R. Green; on “ Teachers’ Meetings,” by Rev. 
Dr. William Hague; on “Libraries,” by John Wiegand; on 
“The .Duties of Superintendents and Teachers,” by Charles 
W. Rockwell; and on “ Infant Classes,” by 8. W. Seton, also 
would bear re-publication and study in 1872. 
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Topics Considered.—A recommendation previously made 
by the managers of the American Sunday-School Union that 
the approaching Fourth of July be celebrated by a 
systematic and simultaneous canvass of the entire country by 
Sunday-school workers, to obtain scholars and to enlist the 
sympathy of parents, was heartly approved by the conven- 
tion, and various resolutions in furtherance of the plan were 
adopted. Great prominence was given to efforts to secure 
the co-working of parents and teachers in behalf of the 
children of their charge, and to this end it was 

Resolved, That all ministers of the Gospel in the 
United States who feel an interest in the cause of Sunday- 
schools be requested, on the first Sabbath in October next, o 
on some other Sabbath as near that time as may be most 
convenient, to preach a sermon particularly addressed to pa- 
rents and guardians, urging upon them the necessity of a 
more cordial co-operation in the work of Sunday-school in- 
struction. 

The action taken as to the entire country, and the request 
to ministers throughout the land, indicate the conviction of 
the members of the convention that they were fairly counted 
representatives of the national Sunday-school sentiment, and 
they were in favor of uniform teaching and work. 

A subject, then having a prominence not now accorded to 
it, was “private Sunday-schools; schools opened under the 
direction, and at the expense of private individuals in their 
own homes.” This subject had been deemed worthy, at the 
New York convention, of a special committee to report at 
the Philadelphia convention, and that committee, consisting 
of W. B. Denman, H. C. Wright, and Seth Terry, made a re- 
port at considerable length in favor of such schools, urging as 
among their advantages, that, 

1. Wild and wandering children are more willing to enter 
a room which has not the appearance of formality and dis- 
play. There is nothing appalling in a small apartment, and 
there is more in the circumstances to attach them to their in- 
structors. 

2. There are no prejudices on the part of parents against 
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any particular sect to encounter. It is an individual enter 
prise, coming necessarily under no denomination. 

8. They are confined exclusively to the destitute. 

4. There is a favorable opportunity for the united opera- 
tions of Christians of different denominations. 

5. Opportunity is afforded for private Christians to conse- 
crate their houses to God. 

6. Another advantage of the system, is the opportunity it 
gives to every Christian to become a working Christian. 

These private Sunday-schools were not intended as substi- 
tutes forchurch or neighborhood Sunday-schools, but as addi- 
tional and supplemental to them, to reach children not other- 
wise reached, and to enable those to teach who would 
otherwise be deprived of that privilege. Thus, “heads of 
families whose engagements prevent them from participating 
in Sunday-school efforts away from their own houses have 
an opportunity of leading some to Christ whom they 
could not otherwise reach.” won 

Origin of the Third Convention—In 1858, the New York 
State Sunday-school Convention, under the lead of such 
workers as R. G. Pardee and Lucius Hart, Albert Woodruff, 
Ralph Wells, A. A. Smith, and others well-known through 
the land, proposed the calling of a national convention of 
Sunday-school teachers at Philadelphia, in the apparent be- 
lief that the idea was quite new, and that no such gathering 
had been attempted. The proposition was promptly acted 
on at Philadelphia, and a call was issued—signed by Drs. 
Thomas Brainerd, Richard Newton, W. T. Brantley, W. J. 
R. Taylor, Messrs. George H. Stuart, Jay Cooke, John 8. 
Hart, Matthew W. Baldwin, Abraham Martin, and others— 
naming February 22, 1859, as the day for the convention, 
and inviting “each evangelical Sabbath-school in the Union 

. to send at least one delegate,” while clergymen 
were included by virtue of their office and work. The gen- 
eral religious revival of 1858, in the United States, made then 
a fitting time for a new gathering ot Christian workers from 
all parts of the land, to counsel as to their field and duties, 
and the response to the call was general and hearty. 
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Tutrp Convention.—The Third National Convention met 
in Jayne’s Hall, Philadelphia, at 3:30 p. m., of February 22, 
1859. It was called to order by George H. Stuart. John 8. 
Hart, L.L.D., then editor of The Sunday-School Times, (which 
at that time was published by the American Sunday-School 
Union) was chosen temporary Chairman. Ex-Governor Jas. 
Pollock, of Pennsylvania, was the permanent President of 
the convention. Amos Tappan, of Massachusetts, R. Knott. 
of Kentucky, John Beeson, of Oregon, and others, were Vice- 
Presidents; H. Clay Trumbull, of Connecticut, George 
Baughman, of Virginia, and others, were Secretaries; and 
Louis Chapin, of New York, Nelson Kingsbury, of Connec- 
ticut, James W. Weir, of Pennsylvania, and others, com- 
posed the Business Committee. 

The third convention was extensive in numbers, and en- 
thusiastic in character. At least seventeen States and the 
District of Columbia, were represented—some of the States 
by large delegations. There was at least one delegate from 
Great Britain—Peter Sinclair, of Scotland. Quite a number 
of workers, prominent in the conventions of 1832 and 1833, 
were active in the convention of 1859. Among these were 
Amos Tappan, of Massachusetts, Jeremiah H. Taylor, of 
Connecticut, James W. Weir, of Pennsylvania, and William 
H. Campbell, of District of Columbia. This convention 
was called for purposes of inspiration rather than of instruc- 
tion, and its record marks a national revival of interest in 
Bible study and in the religious training of the young, more 
clearly than it shows special progress in the Sunday-school 
cause since the corresponding gatherings of 1832-3. The 
foundations of the American Sunday-school system were in a 
certain sense laid—or, at all events, formally agreed on—at 
the first and second conventions. No new and important 
step was taken in advance at the third convention, although 
more interest in the cause was shown to exist throughout the 
country than was manifest at the earlier conventions. In- 
deed, it is a noteworthy fact that Mr. Weir, of Pennsylvania, 
who did so much to shape the policy of the first and second 
conventions, drafted the resolutions adopted as the platform 


of the third. 
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Work and Workers of the Convention.—As showing what 
progress the Sunday-school was making toward its full recog- 
nition as a department of the Church, rather than as an out- 
side agency, it may be mentioned that when the resolutions 
were under consideration in committee, the first of the series 
was originally drafted in this form: 

Resolved, That we regard the Sunday-school reliable as an 
agency for bringing the entire youth of our community un- 
der the saving influence of the Gospel. 

Whereupon the writer of this historical sketch suggested 
such a change as would make it read, 

Resolved, That we regard the Sunday-school, in connection 
with the teachings of the family and the pulpit, reliable as an 
agency for bringing the entire youth of our country under 
the saving influence of the Gospel. 

This change was promptly made by the committee; but 
when the resolutions were reported to the convention, a mo- 
tion was made to strike out the words, “in connection with 
the teachings of the family and the pulpit,” and spirited 
discussion arose on this point—it being clear that some 
over-zealous workers in this cause counted the Sunday- 
school quite apart from both family and pulpit. But the 
co-operative clause was retained, and the Sunday-school was 
brought yet closer to the other departments of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

Eloquent addresses were made at the convention by such 
men as Rev. Drs. Stephen H. Tyng, Thomas Brainerd, 
Richard Newton, J.H.A. Bomberger, and Alfred Nevin; Rev. 
Messrs. Alfred Cookman, B. W. Chidlaw, Asa Bullard, 
Thomas P. Hunt, and J. G. Butler; and Messrs. James Pol- 
lock, George H. Stuart, R. G. Pardee, Ralph Wells, John 8. 
Hart, Albert Woodruff, Richard J. McCormick, John H. 
Thompson, E. A. Lambert, A, D. Matthews, George W. 
Chipman, William Welsh, J. W. Bulkley, and Peter, Sin- 
elair. The interest in the meetings increased from session 
to session until the large hall where they were held could 
not contain the crowd desiring to attend. Wednesday 
afternoon was given up to a children’s meeting, on which 
occasion, it is stated in the report, “every nook and corner 
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of the house was literally jammed. At least five thousand 
persons were present.” 

It was resolved to call “a similar assemblage of the repre- 
sentatives of the evangelical Sabbath-schools in America,” and 
a brief address to the Sunday-school workers of America 
was prepared by a committee—of which the president of the 
convention was chairman. Theconvention adjourned Thurs- 
day, February 24, 1859. 

[Having shown the origin of the Fourth National Sunday- 
school Convention to be due to action taken in the Illinois 
State Sunday-school Convention, 1868, and also by certain 
zealous workers who had assembled in the International Con- 
vention of the Young Men’s Christian Association, in the 
same year, the fourth convention is next described.—Eb. 
THEo. Mep.] 

Fourta Convention.—The Fourth National Convention— 
which has been usually called the Third—assembled at the 
First Baptist Church, Newark, New Jersey, at 10 o’clock of 
Wednesday morning, April 28, 1869, and continued its ses- 
sions until Friday evening, April 30. 

Twenty-eight States and one Territory of the Union were 
represented in its membership, besides the Dominion of Can- 
ada, England, Ireland, Scotland, Egypt, and South Africa, in 
all five hundred and twenty-six persons. The entire attend- 
ance at the convention is supposed to have been “between 
two thousand five hundred and three thousand persons.” 
Eloquent speakers and earnest workers gave interest to its 
exercises, and led in its deliberations. The large church 
where its sessions were held, was insufficient to accommodate 
the crowds desiring to attend its sessions, and other meet- 
ings were organized in other rooms. The general sentiment 
of those attending the convention was well expressed by Mr. 
Baker, the reporter and editor of the proceedings, when he 
said: “The spirit and power of the exercises can only be 
faintly shadowed. The Holy Spirit was present, filling all 
the place in which the convention sat. Tongues as of fire 
seemed to be given to the speakers. The spirit of brotherly 
love and union prevailed. Never before had so many Sun- 
day-school leaders of the land been brought face to face. 
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Taken as a whole, it was the most memorable Sunday-school 
gathering ever assembled in the United States, if not in the 


world.” 

Comparative estimate of the Convention.—Yet perhaps there 
was an over-estimate of the relative importance of this con- 
vention in comparison with that of 1832, from a lack ofa full 
and clear “remembrance of former things.” Of the five 
hundred and twenty-six members of the Newark convention, 
three hundred and sixty-six—or about seven-tenths of the 
whole number—were from New York and New Jersey, and 
eighteen states of the twenty-eight represented, had but 
twenty-five delegates present, in the aggregate. Considering 
the vast improvement in modes of travel and _inter- 
communication in the country at large, and the immense in- 
crease of population and Sunday-school membership during 
the thirty-seven intervening years, the attendance of two hun- 
dred and twenty delegates, from fourteen States and Territo- 
ries, in 1832, at the New York convention, seems more re- 
markable than the enrollment record of the Newark conven- 
tion. In the relative number and prominence of men of 
ability and eloquence having part in its proceedings, the con- 
vention at Newark does not seem to have been particularly 
distinguished above that of New York, any more than in 
numbers and enthusiasm over that at Philadelphia in 1859. 
And as to topics of discussion, it would be difficult to name 
any of interest at Newark which were not under considera- 
tion, in one form or another, by the grand old pioneers in the 
Sunday-school convention and institute system of the United 
States, who assembled at New York in the First National 
Convention—and to whom the Sunday-school workers of this 
day should accord high honor and unstinted praise. 

Objects of the Convention.—The purposes of the Newark 
convention were declared by Dr. John H. Vincent to be two- 
fold :—“ 1. Inspiration ; 2. Instruction.” The inspiration was se- 
cured through the crowded houses, the interchange of cor- 
dial greetings, the stirring speeches, the earnest prayers, the 
sweet singing of delightful leaders, and “the grand congrega- 
tional choruses” of the sympathetic assembly. The instruc- 
tion was attained through the sub-division of the convention 
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into six sections, meeting in different churches, where work- 
ers in the various departments of the Sunday-school might 
counsel together as to their peculiar difficulties and needs, 
and compare their most successful methods; also, by formal 
addresses and free discussions on themes of recognized prac- 
tical importance. An accessory of the convention was the 
“Sunday-school Museum,” where publishers and furnishers 
of Sunday-school helps and appliances displayed specimens 
of every material aid to the Sunday-school work. 

Signs of Progress.—Even if there was little that was new 
in the line of Sunday-school theory or practice brought out 
at the Newark convention, the progress made in the country 
at large by the more general adoption of the best methods of 
work and teaching indicated the gain to the cause since the 
assembling of the first convention. Most of the states rep- 
resented reported their organization more or less complete for 
the state and county work. Teacher-training, by institutes 
and normal! classes, was found to have such prominence, that 
a plan was considered for the founding of an “International 
Training College for Sunday-School Teachers.” And no tol- 
erance was given to the idea that the Sunday-school was a 
substitute for the family or the pulpit, or in any sense an in- 
stitution independent of the Christian Church. 

It was voted to call the next Convention at Indianapolis, 
in April, 1872; and the Executive Committee of the Newark 
Convention, with the addition of all the other officers of the 
Convention, was made the Committee of Arrangements for 
the Indianapolis Convention. 

The Uniform Lesson Movement.—With the hearty co- 
operation of the Sunday-school workers of the country in 
State and National Conventions came a growing desire for 
uniformity in subjects of study, as well as in methods of 
work. This desire was indicated in the favor shown to the 
plan of “one verse a day, and the same verse for all” in the 
first convention of 1832. It gained new power through the 
popularity of the Chicago Sunday-school Teacher lessons, 
commenced in 1866, and the “Berean” series of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, published from 1867. The wish was 
again and again expressed by individuals, periodicals, and local 
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associations, that the same portion of Scripture should be 
studied week by week in all the land. Various unsuccessful 
attempts to unite the several publishing houses on a common 
series were made from year to year. At last the aid of the 
Executive Committee of the National Sunday-school Conven- 
tion was earnestly sought for the furtherance of this plan. 

The movement for uniformity was popular rather than 
personal. B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago, became, in a measure, its 
representative leader; but his strength in it was chiefly due 
to the general and gaining sentiment in its power the country 
through. Apparently, no publishing society or house was 
originally desirous of the experiment. Most of the promi- 
nent Sunday-school men of the nation doubted either its fea- 
sibility or its desirableness. It was the Christian people of 
the United States—the great mass of Bible students through 
the length and breadth of the land—who pressed for it, creat- 
ing a public sentiment in its behalf not easily resisted. 

The Executive Committee of the national convention met at 
New York, July 10, 1871, to plan for the Indianapolis conven- 
tion. Dr. Edward Eggleston was chosen Chairman, and H. Clay 
Trumbull, Secretary. At that meeting the subject of uniform 
lessons was first brought favorably before the Committee, and, 
after some discussion, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That in the judgment of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Sunday-school convention, the Sunday- 
school cause in our country would be greatly promoted if the 
publishers of Sunday-school lessons would unite on a uniform 
series of topics for the lessons of 1872. 

Resolved, That we appoint a committee consisting of Bros. 
B. F. Jacobs, Alfred Taylor, and J. 8. Ostrander, to convey 
this sentiment to said publishers, and to urge upon them 
such conference as may lead to this co-operation. 

Resolved, That we recommend that this conference be held 
at the Sunday-school Reading-room, 13 Bible House, New 
York, on Tuesday, August 8 (1871), at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

Conference of Publishers ——The conference of publishers 
thus invited met at the time designated, and discussed the 
question of uniformity in Bible lessons at considerable length. 
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Some opposed it on theoretical grounds, others saw practical 
difficulties in its way. Some were decidedly in its favor, if all 
would adopt their series of lessons. Others were quite will- 
ing to try the experiment while doubtful of its success. A 
few advocated it warmly. Nearly all admitted the fact of a 
strong public sentiment in its favor. Finally, it was 
voted to attempt the experiment for 1872, and a sub- 
committee was appointed to agree on and announce the 
schedule of lessons. This sub-committee seemed at first una- 
ble to come to an agreement, and even voted to announce 
their inability to do so. But after they had decided to so 
notify the public, and had adjourned, a new pressure of ap- 
peal for uniformity was brought to bear on them; they re- 
assembled ; agreed, by a majority vote, on a series of lessons ; 
and published the list for 1872 to the world. This schedule 
being a “compromise”’ list of lessons, lacked unity of design, 
and seemed a most unfavorable series with which to inaugu- 
rate the plan; but it was the best that could then be secured, 

At the publishers’ conference, the wish was expressed that 
the whole subject should be referred to the next session of 
the national convention, in order to ascertain more clearly 
the true state of public opinion in the Sunday-school world, 
and to secure, if desirable, a plan of Bible study for a series 
of years, instead of for a single twelve-month. During the 
first quarter of 1872, it was evident that the experiment of 
uniformity was more successful than its warmest friends had 
anticipated. Its advantages were found to be many. The 
practical difficulties in its way seemed to diminish with each 
week of its use. When the Executive Committee of the 
national convention assembled once more, to complete ar- 
rangements for the Indianapolis Convention, it was apparent 
to all that the question of uniform Bible lessons for the 
whole land would be the topic of chief interest at that con- 
vention, and arrangements were made to give its discussion 
the fullest and freest scope. 

At the Pittsburgh meeting of the Committee, Dr. Eggles- 
ton resigned its chairmanship, in consequence of a pressure 
of other duties, and H. Clay Trumbull was chosen in his 
stead, and Rev. George A. Peltz, of Pennsylvania, was made 
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Secretary. [We abbreviate the call for this convention.— 
Ep. Toxo. Mep.] 

Call for the Fifth Convention.—The Fifth National Sunday- 
school Convention is called to assemble in the Second Pres- 
byterian church, Indianapolis, Indiana, on Tuesday evening, 
April 16, 1872, at 7:30 o’clock, to continue in session until 
Friday afternoon, inclusive. 

The basis of representation at this convention, is twice the 
full congressional delegation of each State—senators in- 
cluded. 

Discussions are arranged for at different sessions, on the 
Field, the Seed, the Sowers, the Sowing, and the Harvest of 
the Sunday-school work. Sectional meetings are,to be held, 
on the atternoons of Wednesday and Thursday, of normal 
instructors, choristers, superintendents, pastors, and oflicers 
of State, national, or foreign Sunday-school associations. 
Foremost in importance and interest among the themes for 
discussion by this convention is that of a system of uniform 
Bible lessons for the Sunday-schools of the land. Wednes- 
day evening has been assigned by the Committee to a full 
consideration of that subject. 

H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 

GEO. A. PELTZ, Secretary. 

Frirtu Convention.—The Fifth National Convention met in 
the Second Presbyterian church, Indianapolis, at 7:30, Pp. M., 
of Tuesday, April 18, 1872. 

The programme indicated the progress made in the cause 
since the first convention was called to consider “the im- 
portance of reducing to some simple and general principles a 
system of religious education” then in its infancy in this 
country. Atthe time of the fifth convention, the princi- 
ples of the Sunday-school system were so well understood 
that all knew what was included in the sphere and work of 
this agency, and were ready to take up, in their natural order, 
its various departments of the Field, the Seed, the Sowers, 
the Sowing, and the Harvest. These themes were what at- 
tracted the members who gathered; and their discussion gave 
interest and profit to every session. 
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Twenty-two States and one Territory of the Union were 
represented by two hundred and fifty-four delegates, author- 
ized according to the terms of the call, and by eighty-four 
others who came as representatives, without such complete 
authorization—three hundred and thirty-eight in all. Rep- 
resentatives were also present, from Canada, Great Britain, 
and India, and formal communications were received from 
associations or prominent workers in England, Scotland, 
France, Switzerland, and Holland. 

Action on Uniform Lessons.—As to the action of the con- 
vention on the uniform lesson question, the editor of The 
Sunday-School Times said, in a review of the proceedings of 
that body: . 

“The interest of the convention culminated, as was ex- 
pected, in the uniform lesson question. To this almost 
everything seemed to be tending from the beginning of the 
sessions. The slightest allusion to the subject created a per- 
ceptible ripple over the body. And when the question came 
up in the regular order, an intensity of feeling was exhibited 
that is rarely seen in a public assembly. At times it reached 
the morally sublime. After the earnest speech of Mr. Jacobs, 
who had been appointed to lead the discussion, and during 
the brief speeches for and against which followed, the scene 
was indescribable. A quiver of eager desire seemed to thrill 
the whole body. It was known that a strong feeling in favor 
of the project was abroad in the Sunday-school community, 
but the feverish anxiety, and solemnly set purpose of such 
vast numbers, manifesting itself in such intensity, was hardly 
expected even by the most ardent and sanguine advocates of 
the system. There was scarcely a corporal’s guard of oppo- 
nents to the measure. Although in the morning, when the 
question was broached, repeated cries of ‘question!’ were 
made, the counsel of caution prevailed, and the measure was 
not rushed through in hot haste, but left for the afternoon’s 
session. The ardor of its advocates had not at all cooled by the 
delay, the final vote being almost unanimous, and its announce- 
ment being greeted, by the convention rising to their feet, 
and singing the long meter doxology.”’ 

A committee of five ministers and five laymen from differ- 
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ent parts of the United States, with one minister and one 
layman added from the Dominion of Canada, were appointed 
to arrange a series of Bible lessons for a term of—say seven 
years, covering a general study of the whole Bible; and the 
convention recommended the adoption, by the Sunday- 
schools of the entire country, of the series thus planned for. 

Other Steps of Progress.—Two afternoon sessions were 
given at Indianapolis to sectional meetings to accommodate 
different classes of workers. Two of the more important 
sections were those not called for at Newark, viz.: The 
officers of national and State associations, to agree on com- 
mon forms of statistics and a uniform plan of work; and the 
leaders of teachers institutes and normal classes. E. Payson 
Porter, of Illinois, was appointed statistical secretary of the 
National Convention; and the plan of the convention and of 
the uniform lesson series was extended to include Canada, 
making both international. 

The fifth convention adjourned on Friday, April 19. 

Of this convention it was well said, by Rev. Dr. Vincent, 
in The Sunday-School Journal : 

“ The Indianapolis convention exceeded that at Newark in 
practical value and deep enthusiasm. There was less oratory 
and more true eloquence, fewer magnates and more true 
workers, less of human wisdom and more of the Word of 
God. It thundered and lightened less at Indianapolis than at 
Newark, but it rained more—a soft, sweet, refreshing rain, 
that will cause God’s vineyard to grow and ripen through the 
years to come.” 

Contrast of the First with the Fifth—This completes an out- 
line sketch of the National Sunday-school conventions of 
the United States for forty years—from 1832 to 1872. A 
comparison of the first convention with the fifth, exhibits 
the progress made meanwhile in the Sunday-school cause in 
this country. The first convention was composed of pio- 
neers in a comparatively new work, assembled to agree on 
the principles of “a system of religious education,” then first 
developing. The fifth convention was made up of repre- 
sentative exponents of the Sunday-school sentiment prevail- 
ing in all the land, to secure uniformity of action on the basis 
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of principles long since established and well understood. 
The individual power and responsibility of members was 
greater in the first convention than in the fifth. The rep- 
resentative character of the delegates was weightier in the 
fifth convention than in the first. The action of the first 
Convention was chiefly for a constituency yet to be formed. 
That of the fifth was for the constituency which had sum- 
moned it. In looking at the records of these two Conven- 
tions, one is likely to be most impressed with the sagacity 
and foresight of the men who planned so wisely at the New 
York convention in 1832, and with the magnitude and glory 
of the cause represented by the assembled workers at India- 
napolis, in 1872. And the contrast indicates the growth of 
the Sunday-school system in America during the past forty 
years. Who shall say what is to be its growth in the next 
forty years? H. C. T. 

[Note.—It was purposed to add here a full account of the 
First International Convention, which was held last May, but 
our space forbids. Giving that grand assemblage proper at- 
tention will require considerable room, and, therefore, its his- 
tory may be,expected in the January number of the Meprum 
for 1876.—Ep. Toxo. Mzp.] 








THEOLOGICAL Meprum.—Our work for another year on our 
beloved quarterly is now finished, and its record made up for 
the day of final accounts. That that work shall result in do- 
ing much good, in giving glory to the name of God, is and 
has, with the preparation and issue of every number, been 
our earnest prayer. By the blessing of the Holy Spirit, we 
expect to be girded for another year’s toil, and to enter upon 
it hopefully and humbly. We ask the prayers of the Church 
in our behalf, and, also, such a list of subscribers as will am- 
ply sustain our noble exponent of faith and culture. 
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BOOK NOTICES, 


Woon’s Brste Anrmats. A description of the habits, structure, 
and uses of every living creature mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, from the Ape to the Coral, and explaining all those 
passages in the Old and New Testaments, in which referenceis 
made to beast, bird, reptile, fish, or insect. Illustrated with 
over one hundred new designs by Keyl, Wood, and E. A. 
Smith. Engraved by G. Pearson. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A., F.L.8., ete., author of “Homes Without 
Hands,” etc., etc..To which are added articles on Evolu- 
tion, by Rev. James McCosh, D.D., President of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey; and Research and Travel in Bible 
Lands, by Rev. Daniel March, D.D. Bradley, Garretson 
& Co., 66 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. William 
Garretson & Co., Galesburg, [llinois; Columbus, Ohio; 
Nashville, Tennessee; Houston, Texas; San Francisco, 
California, 1875. 

This is surely a long title for any book, and yet it does not 
contain more than the book itself. The volume is an octavo 
of more than seven hundred beautiful pages,on elegantly 
toned paper, and clearly printed. The eye is gratified at be- 
holding the evidences of taste, care, and skill displayed in the 
mechanical execution of the work. The illustrations are, 
some of them, very fine, and many of them are full-paged. We 
have net read this grand book through, but we have care- 
fully read the descriptions given of some animals, and we 
expect to refer to the work occassionally, as long as we live, 
if we are fortunate to keep this magnificent production of 
learning, research, skill and taste from passing out of our 
library and hands, by means of that character so well known 
‘ to persons of reading, viz: The borrower who has a happy 
faculty of forgetting to return the treasured volume. The 
author exhibits great familiarity with his subjects, not only 
with reference to the Bible use of names of animals, birds, 
fishes, and reptiles, in figurative language, but in regard to 
collateral knowledge of the habits, uses and structure of the 
various living creatures. We presume, from the catalogue 
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of names in the table of contents, that there is scarcely a liv- 
ing thing mentioned in the whole Bible that is not here men- 
tioned and a faithful effort made, to arrive at accurate know]l- 
edge of its form, habits,and uses. This is a book for much 
enjoyment and instruction. The exterior is handsome cloth. 
To be sure it will cost a person several dollars to own so ele- 
gant a work, but it is a considerable library of natural his- 
tory in itself. The essays in the back part of the work by 
Dr. MeCosh, on “Evolution,” and Dr. March, on “ Research 
and Travel in Bible Lands,” were written for this book, and 
of course are valuable, coming from twosuch men. The 
price of this great volume is $4.75, which it is well worth. 

Discourses or RepremptTion: As Revealed at “Sundry 

Times and in Divers Manners,” designed both as Biblical 

Expositions for the People, and Hints to theological stu- 

dents of a popular Method of exhibiting the “Divers” 

Revelations through Patriarchs, Prophets, Jesus, and his 

Apostles. By Rev. Stuart Robinson, Pastor of the Second 

Church, Louisville, and late Professor of Church Govern- 

ment and Pastoral Theology, at Danville, Kentucky. 

Third American Edition. Richmond: Presbyterian Com- 

mittee of Publication. 

Many a person would be interested in reading this instruc- 
tive book of four hundred and eighty-eight duodecimo 
pages. There are twenty discourses which are intended to 
be exhaustive upon the themes discussed. Two of these are 
introductory, their subjects being, “The Diversity in Unity 
of the Revelation of Redemption,” and “The Scriptures of 
the ‘Sundry Times’ inspired of God: the only Source of 
Saving Knowledge: the Antidote of Perilous Error.” 

As a sample of the force and style of the whole work, we 
make the following extract on “ Fallacies of the Rationalists,” 
in the former of the above discourses: “To the cant of Ra- 
tionalism concerning the narrower, less enlightened, and le- 
gendary system of religion which preceded the Christian gospel, 
our response is, Christianity had no predecessor. In a sense 
that the English deist Tindal never conceived of, ‘ Christian- 
ity is old as Creation. The Bible is the history and develop- 
ment of Christianity, and nothing else. It is ‘the gospel 
according to’ Moses and David, Isaiah and Daniel, just as 
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truly as it is the gospel according to Matthew and Mark and 

Luke and John. And this is manifest from the unity of idea 

that underlies all ‘the divers manners’ of the revelation. 

For of all the books in the world, the Bible is emphatically 

the ‘book of one idea.’ That idea is the grand enterprise of 

“the seed of the woman” in conflict with the serpent and his 

seed, gathering his elect body, the Bride of the Lamb, out of 

all the successive ages. It is this Redeemer, Jehovah Jesus, 
who, assuming transiently the shadowy form of humanity, 
speaks with Adam and Abraham, and Jacob and Joshua. It 
is Jehovah Jesus who sits between the Cherubim a® 
the Theocratic King of Israel. It is ‘the spirit of Christ in 
them’ that utters through the prophets ‘the sufferings of 

Christ and the glory which should follow.’ In these cases, 

just as truly is it the record of Jesus Christ, as when it is the 

story of his walking on earth as ‘the Son of man’ or of his 
communicating his will through the Holy Spirit to his apos- 
tles after his ascension.” 

Spain AND THE Spanranps. By N. L. Thielblin. Boston: Leg 
and Shepard, Publishers. New York: Lee, Shepard and 
Dillingham. 1875. 

Those who are fond of reading books of travel, and espe- 
cially travels which become often adverturea in a time of 
agitation and of conflict, will enjoy this book. The scenes 
are those of the romantic land of the Spaniard, and are from 
the midst of the excitements and turmoil of the existing, al- 
most chronic revolution, in that unsettled country. A com- 
petent pen has hold of these scenes, and it will well repay pe- 
rusal to go through the pages of this neatly printed book. 
The following from the Saturday Review gives ample expres- 
sion of the character of the work: “ Here is at last a book on 
Spain of the kind we have been asking for. Mr. Thielblin 
fills his pages with personal experiences among armed fac- 
tions; he takes a comprehensive survey of the present situa- 
tion, and describes the men who have made themselves con- 
spicuous. Mr. Thielblin’s style is not only easy, but grace- 
ful.” The Nation said of this work: “We know of no 
book which so well represents the condition of modern . 


Spain.” 








